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SONNETS BY 


SONNETS BY PETRARCH. 
LAURA’S BEAUTY. 

HER golden hair was floating on the breeze, 

Or twisted into many a true-love knot; 

And measurelessly bright the beams that shot 
From those soft eyes, whose light no more 

one sees. 

Perchance ’twas but a lover’s fantasies, 

Yet seemed I in that visage fair to trace 
The lineaments of more than mortal grace. 
What wonder that I bowed to charms like 

these ? 
She seemed no denizen of lower earth, 
But some bright visitant from spirit-sphere. 
Her silvery voice, in sorrow or in mirth, 
Fell like an angel’s whisper on the ear. 
So did I recugnize its heavenly birth — 
So owned my stricken heart that sovereignty 
dear. 
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SPRING MEMORIES. 


FRESH from the murmuring leaves this ver- 
nal air, , 
Which coolly fans my flushing cheek above, 
Reminds me of the day when early love 
First greeted me in language rich and rare. 
I seem to see once more that vision fair 
That knew no jealousy or high disdain, 
That never caused me then one thrill of 
pain. 
I see the glory of that golden hair 
Floating all wild in native loveliness, 
Or gathered into many a tangled knot; 
Whiie from the magic of each separate tress 
A spell across my stricken bosom shot, 
Filling it now with olden memories, 
Which only with my life can ever be forgot. 


DEAD. 


HER life is spent: gone are my happy days. 
Death came; the daystar of my being sank: 
Bitter the present, and the past a blank; 

The future loses all its hopeful rays. 

Her recollection on my memory preys, 

And whelms me in an ocean wild and deep, 
So that my course I know not how to keep 

True to the chart of older, happier ways. 

The bitter winds have swept upon a bark 
That seemed secure in port; the helmsman 

dead, 

The masts and shrouds both shivered; whilst 

all dark 
The starless skies are looming overhead. 
My heaven, once so bright, without one 


spark — 
Life’s light —the only light I loved —for 
ever fled! 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 


MY LIFE. 


LITTLE tho’ my life may be, 
Yet it is mine own; 
Everything I hear or see 
Is for me alone. 





PETRARCH, ETC. 


Music floating very near — 
Light of moon or star — 
Just because I see and hear, 
Are the things they are! 


Every life, if viewed as such, 
Is a miracle; 

Something nobody can touch, 
Yet a touch can kill. 


Something no one can define, 
Yet, while time endures, 

What I have is only mine, 
Never can be yours. 


Very weak and very small 
You may deem the whole; 
But it is the all in all 
Of a deathless soul. 
Good Words, 


Dost thou think I captive lie 

To a gracious, glancing eye? 
Dost thou think I am not free? 
Nay, I am; thou freést me. 


All the world could not undo 

Chains which bound me fast to you; 
Only at your touch they fly, — 
Freér than before am I. 


I care nought for eyes of blue; 

I loved truth and thought it you; 
If you charm but to deceive, 
Alt your charms I well can leave, 


Ah my once well lovéd one; 
Do no more as thou hast done: 
She that makes true hearts to ache, 
Last of all her own will break. 
Spectator. 


THE EXPLORER OF THIS WORLD TO 
TH EXPLORER OF ANOTHER. 


THOSE listeners had not strayed with weary 


eet, 
Nor drunk foul water in their bitter drought, 
Nor had the sun their very brain searched out, 
Nor by grim relics had they ta’en a seat 
Where bones did their forerunners’ fate re- 
eat; 
So sectmenet they in silence nigh devout 
Till all was told, and then their sudden shout 
Shook my lean body thro’ my pulses’ beat. 
But ah, my brother! I in thought retrod 
The days when thy worse loneliness declared, 
Thy missing of the track that leads to God, 
Thy solitude of soul—how then thou hadst 
fared; 
For, thee reviling, thy soul’s risk they spurned; 
That thought flamed thro’ me, and with shame 
I burned. 
Spectator. 





THE FAILURE OF THE FRENCH REFORMATION. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
THE FAILURE OF THE FRENCH REFOR- 
MATION.* 


SOMETIME in the tenth century, when | 
the Papacy was at its lowest point of deg- | 
radation, when Christendom was only | 
just recovering from the shock of the | 
Magyar invasion, and when the light of | 
learning had dwindled to a spark, there | 
lived at Ravenna a certain scholar, named | 
Vitgard. He was, we are told, one of, 
those Italians who cultivated the art of 
grammar with more zeal than discretion. 
Accordingly, he became a person very 
open to the temptations of the Devil, 
who sent him one night three emissaries, | 
in the shapes of Virgil, Horace, and Ju- 
venal. They assured the astonished 
scholar that he was destined to be the 
herald of their immortal glory ; they per- 
suaded him that his name should be as- 
sociated with their own; they admon- 
ished him to proclaim to the world that 
it had been blinded and deceived, that 
Christianity was a cheat and a snare, 
and that the only true gods were them- 
selves. Deceived by their assurances, 
the unhappy Vitgard began, at first se- 
cretly, to teach these pernicious doc- 
trines, and drew asmall circle of disciples 
around him. Then he taught the same 
thing openly, and, the heresy beginning 
to attract attention, he was arrested by 
the authorities, and punished in the 
usual fashion, that is, he was burned. 
On further investigation, it was found 
that there were many others, “ especially 
in Sardinia,” who held and taught simi- 
lar doctrines. e- 

Reading this queer old story by the 
light of common sense, we can very well 
understand how, when the Bible was an 
unknown book, some stray scholar, get- 
ing hold of the Latin authors, and finding 
the wisdom that was there but nowhere 
else might set up their authority above 
that of the religion he professed. We 


* (1) Gerard Roussel. 

bourg: 1865. 

(2) Brantdme, Vies des Dames Illustres. 

(3) Etienne Dolet, Les CEuvres de. 

(4) Michelet, La Renaissance. 

(5) Bonaventure des Périers, Les CEuvres de. 

(6) Rabelais, CEuvres de. 

(7) Clement Marot, Life of, by Prorgssor HENRY 
Morey. 


Par C. Scumipt. Stras- 
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| look back on the brief record of the un- 


lucky Ravenna scholar, and are touched 
with pity. We can picture him, earnest 
and studious, drinking in the philosophy 
of Horace, the virtuous wrath of Juvenal, 
and the music of Virgil, not yet the en- 
chanter. The things he reads are wiser 
than those taught in the schools or in 
the churches. And see—he knows 
nothing about dates—there is not a 
word of Christ from beginning to end: 
not one word of the Apostles, nor of the 
Pope, nor of the Church. Bewildered 
and agitated, he thinks there can be but 
one solution. The divine teachers of the 
world, they are these three ; to them we 
must look for guidance; they alone can 
teach mankind to live and die. Present- 
ly the possession of this grand secret be- 
comes too much for him; he reveals it, 
bit by bit, to clerks and students ; final- 
ly, he preaches it in the streets. Then 
authority interposes — such authority as 
remains in anarchic. Italy--and con- 
sumes him, with his heresy, in the flames. 

The centuries roll on; strange here- 
sies rise and are crushed —none like 
this of Ravenna — until we find ourselves 
in the full Renaissance. It is on the eve 
of the greatest struggle the world. has 
ever seen, between the old, —strong in 
veneration, union, fear, and custom, and 
the new, — weak, torn by internal dis- 
sension, and strong only in being a step 
nearer to the truth. And now history 
repeats herself, and the obscure old 
heresy rises from the dead. 

In the first thirty years of the six- 
teenth century the world is slowly resolv- 
ing itself into two camps. No bugle 
note has yet sounded to summon the sol- 
diers to their colours, nor do they even 
suspect the approach of the inevitable 
battle. In France, with which we have 
to do, the people are reading the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular, in spite of priest- 
ly prohibition ; scholars are bringing to 
bear upon the Church the artillery of the 
new learning; Erasmus has his Enco- 
mium Moriz ; Ulrich von Hutten has his 
Epistola Obscurorum Virorum; Louis 
de Berquin boldly picks out passages 
from the works of the zealous Beda him- 
self, most orthodox of the Sorbonne, and 
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in twelve propositions accuses him of 
heresy, whereat the world of Paris 


Things look fairer in France than in 
Germany; we are to have reforms in 
doctrine, with perfect freedom of in- 
quiry and discussion, and we are to abol- 
ish all monks. , A fair beginning, a goodly 
show of blossom: where, after fifty years, 
was the fruit ? 

The story of the failure of all this glo- 
rious promise is too wide a subject to oc- 
cupy us here. But apart from the main 
streams of political influences, Court in- 
trigues, national profligacy, priestly craft, 
there are certain undercurrents in the 
history of the time, which, certainly not 
less than the forces known and visible to 
all, contributed from the very first to ren- 
der the cause of the French Reformation a 
hopeless one. For the day of St. Barthol- 
omew, we maintain, did not kill French 
Protestantism. Massacres cannot crush 
a creed, so long as it has any vital power, 
unless, which is next to impossible, they 
are thorough and complete. That these 
malign influences were a kind of subtle 
poison that attacked the cause at the 
very beginning, we intend to show by the 
consideration of two or three men of the 
time, little known. 

Remark first that very early in the cen- 
tury, when Caivin and Farel the fiery 
first lifted up their voices, they were not 
alone. Side by side with them, spoudyor, 
stood others — scholars, prelates, great 
and learned men. After ten years look 
again. These men have leftthem. Some 
are in the enemy’s camp, silent, ashamed, 
cowed; some are on neutral ground, 
scoffing, sneering, laughing. 

The former are the men of Queen Mar- 
garet’s Court—the personal friends of 
that woman whose character, so sweet 
and lovely, stands out in such strong re- 
lief amid the blackness of her surround- 
ings. Ina selfish —an abnormally self- 
ish time — her whole life is spent in sacri- 
fice for others. In an impure time, she 
alone, the daughter of a vile woman, the 
sister of a profligate man, is pure. Amid 
all the babble of tongues and confusion 
of disputants, she sits, with her calm, 
beautiful face weighed down with sad- 
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ness, reading the Bible, and praying that 
truth may prevail. Round her gather the 


shrieks : and the Reformation is begun.' best men of the day — not, unfortunately 


_ the strongest — but those who are tinged 


with some of her Christlike love for 
others, men of sweetand holy thoughts. 
While her fate is dark and gloomy, while 
she is sacrificed first to one husband and 
then to another, while her brother —the 
idol of her life— breaks her heart but 
still exacts more sacrifice, while her little 
boy — her darling —is taken trom her, 
she beccmes more and more zealous in 
her schemes for a better faith, and daily 
more absorbed in that mystic rapture of 
religion which makes her at times almost 
transformed. 

And her own religion — what was it? 
Read, first, these lines of hers, of which 
we give a translation — 


Christian dost thou wish to be ? 
Like thy Master’s shape thy days; 
Worldly wealth renounce, and flee 
Vain ambition’s crooked ways. 
Leave thy mistress fair and sweet; 
Joys forego that once were dear; 
Honours tread beneath thy feet, — 
Art thou strong, the cross to bear? 


Conquer death; for with his dart 
He is kind and fair to see; 
Love him with as good a heart 
As thy life is dear to thee. 
Find in sadness all thy mirth; 
Find thy gain in every loss; 
Love the grave above the earth, — 
Canst thou — canst thou — bear the cross ? 


Read, too, her “ Miroir de l’Ame Péche- 
resse,” that work of pure and exalted 
devotion, and remember the fact that in 
the Heptameron the Lady Oisille spends 
part of each day in reading the Bible, 
while every story in the collection is 
made somehow to point to the same 
moral, and inculcate the same teaching. 
She was a Protestant in the sense that 
she held what we call distinctively Prot- 
estant opinions; but she remained all 
her life in the Church, and neither wished 
to leave it herself, nor to see her friends 
leave it. For her whole heart lay in the 
design of a great Gallican Church like 
that of England, of which her brother, 
in whom she never quite lost faith, should 
be the supreme head. It was to bea 
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church where pure doctrine was to be 
taught, but all in due form and order. 
The people were to be educated, but not 
to dispute on points of faith. Their duty 
was to live “ the life,” and read the Bible. 
There were to be no monks, no friars, 
no vicarious piety, no pilgrimages, no 
belief in masses, saints, nor any of the 
accumulated rubbish of the Roman 
Church. Had her circle of friends been 
men of coarser grain—of more coura- 
geous heart—she would have had her 
wish. But about all of them there was 
something feminine. They caught her 
tone, but they did not impart their own. 
They wished and hoped when they should 
have acted ; prayed when it was time’ to 
fight ; conceded when the time for con- 
cession had passed away. 

Foremost among them was Jacques 
Lefevre d’Etaples, the eldest and per- 
haps the best of the French Reformers. 
He was already fifty years of age when 
the bells rang in the newly-born six- 
teenth century. He learned Greek in 
Italy, such Greek as one could then 
learn. His long life, protracted far be- 
yond the allotted threescore years and 
ten, was spent in labours almost Hercu- 
lean. Among his works are commen- 
taries and editions of Aristotle, in whose 
society he passed his first half century ; 
books on arithmetic ; geometry, includ- 
ing an edition of Euclid; and, during the 
last forty years of his life, a mass of the- 
ological works, the mere contemplation 
of whose titles makes the ordinary brain 
stagger and reel. But among all his la- 
bours now forgotten, though they bore 
good fruit in their day, and were the hon- 
est work of a great man, there is one for 
which France owes him an everlasting 
debt of gratitude ; for he it was who first 
presented his country with a complete 
translation of the Bible, “ La Sainte Bible 
en Frangoys, traduite selon la pure et 
entiére traduction de S. Hiérome.” It 
came thirty years after the first German 
translation, and, though full of faults, is 
yet a wonderful work for one man unaid- 
ed to accomplish. Lefevre was of a re- 
tiring meditative disposition. He loved 
to search in the Scriptures for that se- 
cret meaning which, he taught, lies hid- 
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den there, only for the pure of heart to 
discover by the aid of faith and prayer. 
He poured out his soul in contemplations 
and mystical treatises. He held that 
nothing was to be enforced which could 
not be found in the Bible; he urged the 
necessity of personal holiness and purity ; 
but he rejected nothing in the Roman 
Church, wherein he had been brought up. 
He would not leave the Church of his 
childhood, though she would have burned 
him —improba mater—had she been 
able. And a Catholic he died, after a life 
of more than ninety years. 

Another of Margaret’s friends was 
Brigonnet, bishop of Meaux, one of the 
most zealous of Lefevre’s disciples. He 
was the first who dared to use his own 
cathedral church for the promulgation of 
the new doctrines. Meaux, about twen- 
ty-five miles from Paris, was then a flour- 
ishing manufacturing town; and the 
quiet weavers, disposed to think and dis- 
cuss, like all persons whose sedentary 
occupation gives them opportunity for 
thought, eagerly embraced a_ teaching 
which gave the individual man a dignity 
and importance previously unknown to 
him. The Bishop got Farel, Roussel, 
and the aged Lefevre himself, to preach 
in his church—the same which years 
afterwards echoed back the silvery tones 
of Bossuet. “See to, yourselves!” cried 
Brigonnet from his pulpit, strong in the 
resolution of enthusiasm and hope, “see 
to yourselves! and if I change my doc- 
trines, look that you stand firm.” Alas! 
when persecution came, it was the Bishop 
that bent before the storm, while his poor 
weavers went unshaken to the flames. 
Henceforth he took care to make no 
noise, being a watched and marked man. 
Only he continued his correspondence 
with Margaret, finding in mysticism some 
consolation for the reproaches of his 
conscience. A good and holy man, but 
too soft for the work which he tried to 
undertake. 

But by far the sweetest character 
among Margaret’s friends is that of Ge- 
rard Roussel, whom she made Bishop of 
Oleron when she married Henry of 
Navarre. He is the ideal reformer, 
according to Margaret. Pure and b!.me- 
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less in life, entirely self-denying, labori-; hands and make it up. Presently the 
ous to the highest point, learned, eloquent; | crowd closes in, there is a scuffle, and the 


mystic, poetical — above all, a gentleman 
—there was no one in her little Court 
whom she loved more than Roussel, no 
one who more deserved her friendship. 

When he went south with his protector, 
he instituted everywhere schools for the 
young, and, by perpetual preaching and 
exhortation, laboured to bring the priests 
of his diocese to a higher level. He 
wrote a catechism of instruction, in which 
he taught that nothing was to be a matter 
of doctrine which was not found in the 
Bible; that there were only two sacra- 
ments, and that personal holiness is the 
Mey essential. He met his death bya 

ind of martyrdom, but in a very singular 
fashion. For having sent one of his 
ecclesiastics to preach at Mauléon, in 
Gascony, the fanatic populace, headed by 
Pierre Arnauld de Maytie,a gentleman 
of the place, chased him from the church. 
Then Roussel, as the bishop, went there 
himself, summoned a synod, and, mount- 
ing the pulpit, preached on the subject 
of saints’ days, pointing out how their 
multiplication led to superstition, idle- 
ness, and other evils. He was going on, 
when the same De Maytie rushed for- 
ward with an axe and cut through the 
posts on which the pulpit was placed, so 
that it fell with the bishop. He was car- 
ried to Oleron, mortally bruised and in- 
jured, and died on the way. De Maytie 
was tried for the offence, and actually 
acquitted, while the approbation of the 
party at this brutal crime was further 
marked by their presenting the murder- 
er’s own son with the bishopric thus 
vacated. Deadly hatred could go no 
farther. 

These three men are representatives of 
Queen Margaret’s party of order. They 
belong to that very large class of whom 
we find so many examples whenever a 
great question is at stake, being, in fact, 
of those who follow a sort of instinct in 
trying to smooth things rough. A little 
concession here, a little glozing there, a 
constant parade of points of agreement, 
are their only weapons. Amiability is 
their chief virtue, or, at least, their chief 
characteristic. They are often scholarly, 
well-bred, of excellent taste, of pure and 
blameless lives; they are beloved by 
their friends, they are good and holy 
men ; but in the hour of danger they are 
as weak as areed. In matters ecclesias- 
tical they too often enact the part of the 
good-natured bystander in a street row, 
who exhorts the disputants to shake 





mediator emerges from the fray with 
every external sign of having been ac- 
tively engaged on the side that has lost. 

When Calvin looked to France for 
help, it was first to Margaret and her 
circle ; when they failed, he turned to 
the scholars. If was as yet but the 
dawn of French scholarship; but there 
were already in France, as there had 
been for fifty years in Italy, men who ask 
of the world nothing but leisure, books, 
and quiet. Their talk was of idioms 
and translations; they quarrelled over 
a word; they disputed over a doubtful 
reading. “When,” says Erasmus, “af- 
ter a great deal of poring, they can spell 
out the inscription of some battered 
monument, Lord! what joy, what tri- 
umph!” 

It wasa mistake to expect of these 
men the active promotion of religious 
reform ; but it was surely not absurd to 
expect that their influence would be at 
least in favour of it. In Italy, it is true, 
there had been abundant proofs of a wide- 
spread scepticism among scholars, which 
seemed to spring out of the new learn- 
ing, and grow up side by side with it. 
But no signs of this had yet appeared in 
France. It remained for the new French 
scholars to import Italian doubt into 
their own country, and with the pitiless 
logic of their‘race, to carry whatin Italy 
was generally a scholarly scepticism and 
graceful suspense of opinion, toan open 
and scoffing infidelity. 

No mind has more exercised the inge- 
nuity of crities than that of Rabelais. 
Yet to us it seems that there is no writer 
of the day whose opinions are more easi- 
ly gathered than his, from his great work. 
The key to the whole is given in the 
fourth book, published a few days or 
weeks before his death, and in the fifth, 
or last, an imperfect book, not published 
till ten years later. Pass over, in order 
to get at his real faith, all the grossirée- 
tés, all the “comic” stories, all the good 
sound educational advice, and all the 
personal satire; but read carefully the 
rules of the Monastery of Theleme, the 
description of the /s/e Sonnante, the Is- 
land of Grippeminaud, the Inquisitor, 
and the concluding words of the priest- 
ess: “Depart, my friends, and may 
that intellectual sphere, whose centre is 
everywhere, and circumference nowhere, 
which we call Gop, help you in His al- 
mighty protection. When you return to 
the world, do not fail to affirm that the 
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greatest treasures are hidden under- 
ground.” 

Observe: it was not the business of 
Rabelais to bea religious teacher or re- 
former. He was, before all things, a 
man of science and a scholar. Several 
things, indeed, he desired ardently — 
that people should be allowed liberty of 
thought, expression, and investigation; 
that monasteries should be wholly abol- 
ished, or made places of culture; that 
learning should be respected in high 
places; that the ignorance of bigots 
should be kept in proper subjection; that 
the sciences of botany, anatomy, and 
medicine should be emancipated from 
the thrall of medizval prejudices; that 
gentle manners should be taught to high 
and low; that the follies of alchemists 
and astrologers should be duly, exposed; 
and that those evils with which the 
world was then infected, foolish judges, 
cumbrous laws, greedy priests, pedantic 
scholars might, by the aid of ridicule and 
satire, be scotched, if not killed. Ra- 
belais was a great social reformer, but he 
was not a religious reformer. Was he 
careless about religion? He was more 
than careless —he was hostile. to any 
existing form of religion. We have no 
doubt whatever that the names of Calvin 
and Luther were as unsavoury to Rabelais 
as that of the prejudiced, feverishly jeal- 
ous, bigoted Doctor Beda. Had he, 
then, no belief? He had that belief 
which men in all ages contract who 
gather their religion from Nature alone. 
He saw in his plants, in the stars, in the 
human body, an Order so perfect and so 
wonderful that he needs must bow down 
and adore its Creator; he saw that Na- 
ture pours out her thousand forms of life 
in myriad profusion, reckless what be- 
came of each, and might have asked with 
the poet — 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. 


He saw, further, that life, lavishly pro- 
duced and as lavishly wasted, is ever be- 
ing brought forth anew. From the dead 
body of the man, as well as of the insect, 
comes the nourishment which makes the 
ae rich, and helps to produce fresh 
ifeina never-ceasing cycle. When he 


asked of Nature to tell him more, he 


was met with that cold silence which 
awaits all who dare question beyond the 
limit. 

Death, 


The Secret of Life, the Secret of 
the Great Hereafter — these 
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things are denied to philosophers; only 
partially, indeed, revealed to Christians. 
All things are possible for science to dis- 
cover, save only these two— Whence 
and Whither. Rabelais refused to look 
in that place where an answer is given to 
the second, and remained an infidel. So 
that when Calvin urged him to take his 
part in the great struggle of the day, he 
answered bya gibe of derision. It was 
the same gibe that he had for the ortho- 
dox—for he hated them all. And no 
man in France, excepting Voltaire, ever 
has had, or probably ever will have, any- 
thing like the influence of Rabelais ; for 
his books were like text-books, read, re- 
read, almost committed to memory. Fur- 
ther, among his own friends and disciples 
were all the leaders and writers of the 
day — the great Du Bellay family, Marot, 
Dolet, Lyon Jamet, Maurice Scéve, Sa- 
lel, and the rest —and, remembering all 
this, can we doubt that the indifference 
to religion which has been for two hun- 
dred years a characteristic of modern 
France, rising sometimes to general and 
national infidelity, is largely due to the 
influence of Kabelais, and the balls which 
he first set rolling ? 

We mention the name of Clement 
Marot, important here chiefly for the in- 
fluence he might have had. For he 
translated the Psalms into French verse, 
put them to tunes, and set the Court 
singing them. Let us think for a mo- 
ment what England owes to those sweet 
and simple hymns which it is our godly 
fashion to sing in the churches and in 
the homes from earliest childhood, and 
which form a link to connect our religion 
with our daily life. Let us only tr} to 
think what we should be without these. 
And then give praise to Marot, for it was 
he who gave to France what should have 
been the foundation and beginning of a 
national book of praise and service of 
song, had not the bigots, the stupid mis- 
chievous bigots, stopped the singing 
because they pretended to see heresy in 
the words — David’s words. And France 
is without hymns to this day. 

We must here say a word in remon- 
strance with Marot’s latest biographer, 
Professor Henry Morley. When a writer 
begins by declaring that he has “long 
wished the truth to be told” about Marot, 
one has a right to expect something new. 
But he gives us nothing new. From be- 
ginning to end of his work there is not a 
fact which has not already been set down 
by M. Charles d’Héricault in that truly 
admirable and careful life of the poet, 
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prefixed to his edition of the poems. back from Italy, he tries unsuccessfully, 
While the book is padded with super-|to ingratiate himself with orthodoxy 
fluous details of political events, and with by translating the Psalms; and then, 


translations which have somehow all the 


| 





. 
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when this fails, takes his budget to Ge- 


spirit of the original dropped out, the|neva, where they became for two hun- 


Professor’s object seems to be to prove 
that Marot was a great Protestant. 


But;the Reformers. 


dred years and more the hymn-book of 
A light-hearted, free- 


the promised truth about Marot —is it! living, sweet-natured man, a mere butter- 


this, after all? It is not as we appre- 
hend it. Marot was a poet of the Court, 
a flatterer by profession, a man of kindly 
heart, impulsive and thoughtless speech, 
keen sensibilities, and the sweetest, most 
tender, most delightful, most natural ver- 
sifier that France ever had. To please 
his mistress, Margaret, and because it 
suited his unsettled fancies, which were 
of course in favour of religious liberty, 
he followed her example in satire of 
monks and praise of a religious life. To 
please his other friends, and perhaps 
himself, he wrote verses of a quite differ- 
ent character. Witness those two cele- 
brated d/asons of his—the first of that 
collection of d/asons on woman where the 
French poets in a body gave free play to 
every licentious and imgnre thought. 
This precious contribution to literature 
was commenced by Clement Marot, who 
rejoiced exceedingly in seeing it grow 
and wax fuller and fuller till there was 
nothing possible left to add. He, too, is 
the poet who wasted that graceful lament, 
which Spenser imitated (‘ Shepherd’s 
Calender, Agloga Undecima”) on 
Loyse, mother of Francis I.:— 


Dido is gone afore: whose turne shall be the 
next? 
There lives she with the blessed gods in 
. blisse, 
There drinks she nectar with ambrosia mixed, 
And joyes enjoyes that mortal men doe 
misse. 


Dido — the worst woman of her time in 
France, as Marot very well knew—the 
licentious mother of a licentious son, 
whom good Queen Anne would not re- 
ceive, and for whose evil sake, she long 
refused to marry her daughter Claude to 
the heir of the throne. Marot again is 
the poet who, when he fled to Geneva for 
refuge, would have been imprisoned, per- 
haps executed, for immorality, had he 
not fled secretly, and gone elsewhere. 
Marot’s religion was of a very undogmatic 
kind. In his preface to his version of 
the “‘ Romance of the Rose,” he pays his 
homage tothe Virgin; when he is im- 
agg ome for something said or written, 

e loudly exclaims that he is nota Lu- 
theran or Calvinist; when he comes 





fly as regards opinion, but with a whole- 
some tendency to freedom and light; a 
man of doubtful morals, no scholar, a 
writer with a keen sense of fun and hu- 


mour, a poet who saw in the greasy dirt 


monk the most delightful subject possi- 
ble for his pen; and a man who, when 
he got into trouble, was ready to perform 
any amount of grovelling necessary to 
et himself out. A Liberal, because his 
riends were of that school, and because 
they used him to write verses on their 
side; but not a religious reformer, Je- 
cause not a religious man. It cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon that no reli- 
gious change, no lasting religious move- 
ment is possible, save where the leaders 
are themselves profoundly penetrated 
with real religion. Such men were Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Latimer, Hooper, and oth- 
ers of the time. Such, too, were some of 
those Frenchmen who chose to remain in 
their church, as Lefevre and Roussel. 
But such was not Rabelais, nor Marot, 
nor the two men of whom we proceed to 
speak. 

And, first, of Etienne Dolet, whose life 
and character we have always been sur- 
prised, since first we made acquaintance 
with the man, that no student of modern 
history has taken up. One French writ- 
er, of more zeal than wisdom, has de- 
voted ten years of his life to producing 
an éloge upon him, for which he painfully 
collected all the facts of the case. It is 
not, however, the life of Etienne Dolet, 
which has yet to be written. Let us here 
do a little to resuscitate the memory of a 
most unfortunate man and most noble 
scholar. 

His parentage was quite unknown. 
He was born at Orleans about 1509. 
Somebody, we do not know who, enabled 
him to obtain the rudiments of a liberal 
education. That meant a good deal of 
Latin, with little or no Greek. At the 
age of twelve he went to Paris, where he 
attended the lectures of Nicolas Berauld. 
It is significant that Berauld was also tu- 
tor to that Cardinal Odet de Coligny, 
Bishop of Beauvais, who went over to 
the Reformed cause, and publicly mar- 
ried Elizabeth de Hauteville. Berauld 
was also a friend of Erasmus. For four 
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years young Dolet lived on Cicero, made 
Cicero’s thoughts his own, Cicero’s style 
his model, and learned to look up to 
Cicero with an admiration which never 
flagged. Then he managed somehow — 
the ways of medieval students are mys- 
terious —to get to Italy, where he sat for 
three years at the feet of Simon de Ville- 
neuve, at Padua, removing thence to 
Venice, to follow the lectures of Bap- 
tiste Eganjio, still always working at Cic- 
ero. Here he had the great luck to get 
the protection of Jean Du Bellay, a mem- 
ber of that noble family which deserved 
so well of France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury — soldiers, statesmen, churchmen, 
scholars, and poets. At Venice he fell 
in love with a certain Helena, about 
whom he writes Horatian poems — 


Frustra, Venus, mihi jecur tentas novo 
Igne; ad tuas obduri 

Flammas; nihil tecum mihi isto tempore 
Commune certe est. Impetus 

Czecze juventz dum ferebat et calor 
ZEtatis effrenz, tuis 

Plus forte quam castum decebat parui 
Jussis; fuit gratum improbo 

Amore vinci. 


One rather suspects the genuineness of 
the passion when a young man at twenty 
talks of the fervour of youth; but, after 
all, it seemed Horatian, which was what 
he chiefly cared for. And as for Helena, 
she probably had as real an existence as 
Dulcinea del Tobosa, who was flourish- 
ing at about the same period, /ornement 
de la terre, or as Horace’s own Lalage. 
From Venice he went to Toulouse to 
study law. And here the troubles of his 
life began. Toulouse, which had the 
same reputation for law which Mont- 
pelier possessed for medicine, divided its 
scholars into “nations” like all mediz- 
val universities. We hear, for instance, 
of French, Aquitanians, and Spaniards. 
Every nation had its captain, and once a 
year, on the day of its saint, the na- 
tion held a fé¢e, at which the captain 
pronounced an oration. Unluckily for 
young Dolet, he was elected captain of 
the French nation, and still more un- 
luckily, the Parliament of Toulouse, for 
some wise reasons now unknown, chose 
that very year for suppressing the & 
The “nation” resolved to hold its festi- 
val in spite of all the Parliaments, and 
Dolet was urged to deliver the oration as 
usual. It was certainly a fine oppor- 


tunity for a young man to display that Ci- 
ceronian learning which it had taken him 
so much pains in the course of his ceca 
juvenia to acquire. It was an occasion 
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at once for the display of Latinity, elo- 
quence, and righteous indignation, and in 
making the most of it, Dolet’s début dans 
fa vie was as unlucky as that young 
fellow’s in Balzac’s novel. For exalting 
his molehill of a grievance to a very 
mountain, he prepared an oration into 
which he poured all his available stock of 
invective, sarcasm, and simulated rage — 
and then went and delivered it. Nothin 
could be more unreal than this youthfu 
effusion of pretended patriotism, which is 
still preserved. It breathes the righteous 
wrath of Cicero against Catiline, and 
while its periods are balanced after the 
style of that great model, it is more fear- 
less, more bitter, more unsparing. In 
other words, it is the work of a conceited 
and thoughtless youth, eager to show his 
cleverness. Again, not content with at- 
tacking the Parliament, he must needs 
airhis crude liberalism in theology, and 
attack the Toulousians for having burnt 
Caturce, the professor of theology, the 
year before. A man might commit any 
sin in those days, and it would be for- 
given him, because the people were kind- 
hearted and the law was uncertain. But 
let him beware how he touched the 
Church. For the Church never forgives. 
Were it in a moment of madness, were it 
under provocation too intense for sup- 
pression, were it as mere child, the 
offender would never be safe from the 
resentment of the offended; while re- 
sentment among theologians meant the 
stake. 

He was soon enough made to feel his 
mistake, and, though he never again 
dared to lift up his voice and declare his 
opinions, the fatal oration pursued’ him 
through life. It was, indeed, full of ma- 
terials for an enemy to fasten upon. He 
spoke in favour of free thought, and the 
study of Plato and Cicero. 


What! he asks, shall our students leave the 
society of scholars for that of barbarians? ... 
shall they prefer primitive savagery to the free 
thought which creates man afresh? . . . Have 
the grossness of the Scythians and the mon- 
strous barbarity of the Getz made irruption 
into this town only to help the human pests 
which inhabit it to hate, persecute, and vilify 
holy thought? . . . That sacred fire of mutual 
love which nature incessantly kindles in our 
hearts, they have longed to extinguish; that 
fraternity which the gods themselves inspire 
they have wished to stifle; that right of free 
reunion which every sympathy accords to us, 
they have wished to annihilate. 


He was mad enough even to attack the 





superstitions of the place, the customs 
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peculiar to Toulouse, of galloping nine 
times round the church, of shane the 
host on certain days into the Garonne, 
of offering up prayers to the river, of 
carrying wooden images of saints round 
the town in times of drought, and so on. 

A young man wise in his generation 
would at least have sat down to count the 
cost of making enemies of a whole town. 
But Dolet was not wise. The students 
applauded him, and he was happy, until 
the next morning brought reflection, re- 
pentance, and the officers of. justice. 
To prison he must go, while the people 
hooted and howled at him, tried to mur- 
der him, spread abroad infamous libels 
respecting him, and carried about the 
streets a pig, which they labelled ‘ Do- 
let,” and solemnly tortured and burned. 
This is the first of that long series of 
imprisonments which made Floridus, the 
Italian scholar, author of the Afologia in 
Plauti...calumniatores, call a prison 
“ patria Doleti.” 

How long he was confined we have no 
means of telling, but probably not many 
days. Good-natured Bishop Dupin 
helped him in his strait, pleading youth, 
and hot-headedness, and his great genius 
— “juvenis est rara et excellenti quadam 
ingenii bonitate praditus.” But he 
seems first to have had to perform the 
amende honorable, for he says himself — 


Nullum me scelus in vincula conjici 
Poscebat, neque per compita turpiter 
Duci, ut qui impius ense 
Patris foderit ilia. 


Toulouse was no longer any place for 
him. He got out of it secretly, and 
made his way to Lyons, arriving there in 
a melancholy condition of mind and 
body, and without a friend. 

At this time there was no better place 
in the world for a man of advanced opin- 
ions and of scholarship than the city of 
Lyons. Among the authors and students 
who formed the celebrated society called 
“Angélique,” were the Scéve family, 
consisting of Maurice, poet, antiquarian, 
artist, architect, and musician, and his 
sisters Claudine and Sybille, also poets ; 
Symphorien Champiry, who passed a 
long and vainglorious life in studies of 
medicine and history; Benoit, court 
lawyer sand botanist, who wrote 
commentaries on Martial’s “Arréts 
d’Amour ;” and Matthieu de Vaugelles, 
magistrate and writer on law, broth- 
er to Jean de Vaugelles, mattre des 
requétes under Margaret of Navarre, and 
friend of Marot. This society main- 


- 
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tained a spirit of free inquiry, which, 
while it led some too far, and brought 
ruin upon one at least of their number, 
undoubtedly did much to keep back that 
great wave of ignorance and bigotry 
which was perpetually threatening France 
during this century; and, though the so- 
ciety was not devoted to religious reform, 
every member was a marked man by the 
orthodox, and each, in peril of accusa- 
tions false or true, coluit per mille peri- 
cula musas. 

Here Dolet found a friend who stood 
by him faithfully in the printer Gryphe, 
who published his orations and epigrams 
for him. Gryphe (Gryphzus) was one of 
that illustrious band of printers who, in 
the first century of the invention, devot- 
ed themselves to the noble profession 
with the zeal and ardour of artists. He 
it was who published the Latin Bible of 
1550, an edition in the largest type yet 
produced, remarkable for the few errors 
and the clearness of the character. The 
list of works issued from his press 
amounts to nearly three hundred. Vul- 
teius said of him — 


Castigat Stephanus, sculpsit Colinzeus, utrum- 


que 
Gryphius edocta mente manuque facit. 


His device was “Virtute duce, comite 
fortuna.” He printed, in 1536, Dolet’s 
great work, “Commentaria Linguz Lati- 
nz,” a two volume folio of 1800 col- 
umns each, with but eight errata for the 
whole work. Charles Fontaine, the au- 
thor of “La Contr’amye de Court,” and 
friend of Clement Marot, wrote an epi- 
taph for Gryphe — 
La grand’ griffe qui tout griffe, 
A griffé le corps de Gryphe; 
Le corps de ce Gryphe; mais 
Non le los, non, non, jamais, 


Then came the grand quarrel of the 
Ciceronians, Dolet being peaceably 
housed in Lyons, correcting, probably, 
for the press, and spending every spare 
moment on his commentaries. Eras- 
mus’s “ Ciceronians”” appeared in 1528. 
In 1531 came Scaliger’s celebrated dia- 
tribe, to which Erasmus replied only by 
saying that it could not be the work of 
Scaliger. Six years later came Scaliger’s 
second “ Discourse,” Erasmus being by 
this time dead. To the amazement of 
Scaliger, who considered that when he 
had once spoken no more was to be said 
on his side, Dolet had in 1535 also writ- 
ten a “ Discourse” against Erasmus. 
Scaliger flew into the most violent rage, 
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declaring that Dolet had stuffed his work ; They offered their all to the new-made 
full of his own arguments, storming be-|idol, but got nothing in return. Hear 


cause he had presumed to write “ exstan- 
tibus scriptis meis,” and calling him by 
such choice epithets as Musarum carct- 
noma aut vomica and ignavus locutuleius. 
Even a Hindoo, accustomed as he is to 
the facile cursing of his own tongue, 
would turn pale and shudder at the swear- 
ing of Scaliger in wrath. So here was 
another enemy. We do not intend to 
-detail the course of this precious quarrel, 
in which Floridus and Ramus also took 
part. It lasted for thirty years, ending 
in the triumph of the Ciceronians, whose 
cause has retained its position to the 
present day. 


This, however, was recreation to Dolet. | 


He went on, meanwhile, with his massive 
labours, and already held the greatest 
reputation as a scholar. 
by Vulteius as a man of “colossal pa- 
tience, of generous ardour, of divine 
genius, the scientific torch of our age, 
the eternal glory of France.” He was 
bald at thirty-six, the effect of incessant 
labour. ; 


Pertulit et multos zstus, et frigora multa; 
Abstinuit somno spe, ciboque libens; 
Viveret ut fama celebri post fato Doletus; - 

Quas natura negat, sic cumulantur opes. 


Indeed, it is saddening to look back at 
the mighty labours of these sixteenth 
century scholars. They aimed at glory 
—the glory of posterity; they worked 
on, by night and day, through health and 
sickness, through poverty and misery, 
happy only if their books and papers 
were left to them, careless of the pleas- 
ure that this world has to offer, indiffer- 
ent to the world to come. In their 
ardour for learning, they pictured to 
themselves the world of the future eager 
in reading Cicero, writing no language 
but pure Latin, no poetry but Latin verse, 
knowing no art that Horace and Terence 
could not teach, honouring no men but 
themselves, the great pioneers:of learning. 
Science was nothing — good for a man 
like Andrew Vesalius, who actually spent 
his days in dissecting dead men’s bodies, 
while he might have been dissecting dead 
men’s written thoughts ; good for a man 
like Rabelais, who was always pulled in 
opposite directions by medicine and 
scholarship. Religion meant trying to 
burn those who studied Greek. There 
was nothing to delight, nothing to com- 
fort, nothing to imitate and admire, but, 
the works of the great men of old. 


| what Dolet himself says — 


To attain to the glory of the ancients, one 
condition only is necessary —the ancient lib- 
erty of thought and the prospect of honour. 

| What we want is love, liberality, and courtesy 


; from the powerful to the learned: the favours 
| of a Mezcenas as the stimulus to study; a sort 

of republic which will hold out the palm to 

the eyes of talent, and decree praises capable 

of rousing natures the least disposed to letters, 

and inflaming more and more those devoted to 
;them. On the other hand, the ardour for 
| Study is checked by the contempt which it 
| meets, and the laugh of derision which pur- 
!sues the champion of progress. At the end of 
a studious career no recompense awaits us. 
What do I say? no recompense? No hope. 
It is to drag along a life without honour; to 
| swallow a thousand insults; to cringe before 


He is spoken of | tyranny; and often, in treading the dangerous 


paths of literature, you are walking in a per- 
petual ambush. . . But now men have learned 
to know themselves; now their eyes are open- 
ed to the universal light; while hitherto, cov- 
ered with darkness, they have shut themselves 
up in a complete and deplorable blindness, 
. .. if only the envy of certain barbarians, 
strangers to every kind of education, raged no 
longer against letters and their servants; if 
our soil was purged of all these human pests 
— what more could we wish for the happiness 
of our age? 


When he was about twenty-five, he had 
the bad luck to. kill a man in self-defence, 
who wanted to murder him—one does 
not know why. Prison again. But this 
time the king released him from the 
“patria Doleti,” and he went back to his 
studies. 

It was in 1537 that he obtained per- 
mission to print, for a period of ten years, 
all books which he might either annotate, 
revise, or write himself. A great and 
noble privilege, but a dangerous one, for 
it laid the recipient open to a hundred 
malicious tricks at the hands of the or- 
thodox party, his enemies, and proved in 
the end the ruin of Dolet. He adopted 
as his device, for Latin books, “ Durior 
est spectate virtutis quam incognite 
conditio,” and ‘for French books, the 
prophetic prayer, “ Preserve moy, O Sei- 
gneur, des calomnies des hommes.” 

Among his friends at this period are all 
the best men in France —Guillaume du 
Bellay, to whom he dedicates one of his 
works, and Archbishop Jean du Bellay, 
par nobile fratrum; Rabelais, about 
whom he writes a very curious set of 
verses, supposed to be spoken by a dead 





And yet their lives were not happy. 


criminal whom that great surgeon had 
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dissected ; Clement Marot, who writes of 
him — 

Le noble esprit de Cicero romain, 

Voyant ¢a bas mainct cerveau foible et tendre, 
Trop maigrement avoir myz plume en main 
Pour de ses dictz la force faire entendre, 
Laissa le ciel en terre, se vint rendre, 

Au corps entra de Dolet. 


He printed Marot’s complete works, with 
the consent of the author, in 1539. But 
they quarrelled afterwards, and Marot 
wrote bitter epigrams against his old 
friend, even prophesying, the most cruel 
blow of all, that the glory he laboured for 
would not be his— 


Et, non obstant tes gros tomes divers, 
Sans bruict mourras. Cela est arresté. 


Another of his associates was the learned 
and elegant Salmon, called, from his 
leanness, Macrin, one of the king’s va/ets- 
de-chambre, who addressed him in lauda- 
tory verses, worthy of his nickname of 
the French Horace. We hear nothing of 
any intimacy with the leaders of Queen 
Margaret’s little party, Roussel, Lefevre, 
and the rest. Clearly Dolet had no sym- 


pathy with the religious questions of the 
day; and, although he seems to have 
been careful not to write anything which 
might bring the Sorbonne upon him, it is 


very clear that he was recognized as a 
private scoffer, and the friend of danger- 
ous persons. ’ 

In 1542 the inquisition at Lyons, the 
chief inquisitor being that Matthieu Dory 
whom Rabelais calls “nostre maistre 
Doribus,” declared the unfortunate 
scholar “maulvais, scandaleux, schis- 
matique, hérétique, fauteur et deffenseur 
des hérésies et erreurs.” 

He defended himself vigorously against 
these charges, declared that he never had 
published, and never intended to publish 
anything against the laws of the Church. 
As toa charge of eating flesh in Lent — 
it was the commonest way of the free- 
thinkers to express their opinions, and 
the charge was always brought against 
them—he had done so by the doctor’s 
orders and the advice of a priest. 

Notwithstanding his protests, he was 
in durance for fifteen months, and only 
came out to witness, by order of the Par- 
liament of Paris, the burning of his epi- 
grams, and twelve other books, some of 
which had been printed by himself. But 
his enemies were resolved on his destruc- 
tion. Only a few months after his re- 
lease, his enemies got hold of a packet of 
heretical books, printed in Geneva or 
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elsewhere, and, stamping the name of 
Dolet upon them, caused them to be 
seized as his. He was arrested again, 
but this time managed to get away, and 
fled across the mountains, to Piedmont, 
Observe that he did not, like Marot, who 
had his bundle of Psalms to show, go to 
Geneva. Here he resolved at first to 
stay till the storm should blow over, but 
his scholarly eagerness getting the better 
of his prudence, he returned secretly, and 
tried to print off his “ Hipparchus.” He 
was caught again, this time not to be 
released at all. The Church was about 
to avenge herself. The zealous hands of 
Master Doribus and his allies soon found 
materials for the charge of atheism 
against him. It was enough that he had 
printed in one of his books a phrase from 
Plato: “After death there shall be no 
longer anything.” Nothing more was 
needed. He was sentenced to be burned 
with his books, but before his death to be 
put to the torture. After weary months 
of prison, the hapless scholar was led 
forth, on August 3rd, 1546, to meet his 
terrible death. He thought the crowd 
lamented him as he walked to the stake, 
and turned to the priest, saying — 


Non Dolet ipse dolet, sed pia turba dolet, 


being at least classical to the last. 

They offered him an alternative when 
he was tied up among his faggots. If he 
would recite a prayer after the priest he 
would be strangled before burning. If 
he refused, his tongue was to be cut out 
by the roots, and his body burned alive. 
He yielded, and saying after the priest, 
“Mi Deus, quem toties offendi, propitius 
esto;. teque Virginem Mariam precor, 
divumque Stephanum, ut apud Dominum 
pro me peccatore intercedatis,” was stran- 
gled and then burned, the greatest scholar 
that France had yet produced, one of the 
greatest in Europe, the friend of all the 
new school, a printer of the highest repu- 
tation, a poet, and a wit. 

So Dolet died, martyr to a classical 
turn. Scaliger, his enemy, was base 
enough to rejoice, and said brutally that 
his impiety had even tainted the fire 
which consumed him. His friends in 
France, afraid for themselves, were only 
too glad to hold their tongues. There 
was no telling who had not quoted a 
phrase of Cicero’s, and passed it off as a 
coin of their own making, or at least of 
their own approval. Beza alone, who 
was no longer in France, ventured to 
express his sorrow and indignation at 
the judicial murder which robbed France 
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of so great a scholar. Yet, among all 
men of either religion, there was but one 
opinion — Dolet was an atheist. They 
exulted at his death — 


Mortales animas gaudebas dicere pridem; 
Nunc immortales esse, Dolete, doles. 


Calvin classed him with Agrippa and 
Servetus, as a disbeliever in a future 
state. All who knew him accused him of 
holding blasphemous opinions, though as 
to what these were they do not explain. 
We must remember that his love and ad- 
miration for the classics led him to imi- 
tate their phraseology, even on points 
where his own opinions were, perhaps, 
the contrary. Thus he says, being 
twenty-one years of age — 


Ne mortis horre spicula que dabit 
Sensu carere. 


No doubt thinking that he was intensely 
Horatian ; while writing, in defence of 
himself, he says, “ What sentence of 
mine is there which contains the very 
least suspicion of impiety, —I mean an 
opinion as to the mortality of the soul?” 
To his son he writes — 


In nobis czlestis origo 
Est quzdam, post cassa manens, post cassa 
superstes 
Corpora et zterno se commotura vigore 


‘6 sunt nobis reditus ad regna paterna 
Regna Dei genus unde animi duxere perennes. 


This does not look like a belief in anni- 
hilation. At the same time we find, Jer 
contra, the following — 


Viviens vidensque gloria mea frui 
Volos nihil juvat mortuum 

Quod vel diserté scripserit vel fecerit 
Animosé. 


Dolet’s views as to a future world must 
be sought not in the Bible, not in his 
own writings, but in Cicero. What Cic- 
ero believed, the scholars believed ; and 
all apparent contradiction is entirel 

removed when we read the first book 
of the “Tusculan Disputations.” This 
book, which treats, as everybody knows, 
of death and a future life, seems ever 
present in the minds of those scholars 
who came immediately after the Re- 
naissance. It haunts their writings; it 
furnishes them with a creed, with a con- 
solation, with a hope.’ 


Nam si supremus ille dies non exstinctio- 
nem sed commutationem affert loci, quid opta- 
bilius? Sin autem perimit ac delet omnino, 
quid melius quam in mediis vite laboribus 
obdormiscere et ita conniventem somno con- 
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sopiri sempiterno? . . . Nos vero si quid tale 
acciderit, ut a deo denuntiatum videatur, ut 
exeamus 4a vita leti, et agentes gratias parea- 
mus, emittique nos e custodia et levari vincu- 
lis arbitremur, ut aut in zternain, et plane in 
nostram donum remigremus, aut omni sensu 
molestia careamus. 


While Rabelais looked to Nature for 
his religion, and found nothing but the 
universal order, and Dolet looked to Cic- 
ero for his, and found nothing but the 
cold alternative, there was another man 
of lesser fame who was following both. 
He, too, was a worshipper of Nature; 
he, too, bowed down and grovelled be- 
fore the wisdom of the ancients ; but he, 
not content to keep his opinions to him- 
self, must needs rush into the field, and, 
like a soldier who foolishly throws away 
his life by a mad attempt at heroism, 
ruined himself, and did no good to any-. 
body. 

Des Periers could not sit down with 
Dolet and contemn the world, nor could 
he laugh at it.with Rabelais. He must 
work — must do something to help on 
the machine, even though it is moving in 
the right direction. He belonged to that 
class of enthusiasts who are also largel 
endued with personal vanity. In mod- 
ern times he would have scorned to stay 
with those who shout below the platform, 
and would have pushed himself to the 
front among the speakers. You may see 
these men everywhere—at May meet- 
ings, at political gatherings, at a village 
caucus. They come to the front in 
troublous times. They are men of posi- 
tive opinions, only incapable of seeing 
that they too may be wrong, or perhaps 
but half right ; they have weight because 
they are honest ; they influence the world 
because they so evidently believe what 
they say. But they are perilous friends, 
and they more often do harm than good. 
Their zeal carries them beyond discre- 
tion, and while they would die rather 
than betray a trust, - overdo a duty. 

The scholars held their opinions in se- 
cret. You might find those of Dolet, as 
we have done, here and there among his 
writings, or among the works of Cicero. 
So, too, with Rabelais. The books of 
his great work, published in his life-time, 
might excite suspicion, but not certainty. 
Calvin, for instance, never quite read the 
mind of Rabelais. It was not till the last 
book was published that the key was 
given, and the mind of the man made 
known. So that when people understood 
what Rabelais really had to say to them, 
the writer was safely dead and buried; 
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only his influence was tenfold deeper 
than that of anybody else could be, be- 
cause his books were all known by heart. 

Des Periers could not bear this secresy 
and reserve. Therefore, in the blindness 
of his enthusiasm and conceit, he pub- 
lished the “ Cymbalum Mundi.” 

He was one of those young French- 
men who, like Etienne Dolet and so 
many more, were led by their ardour for 
Greek and Latin to abandon the beaten 
paths of war and law, and devote them- 
selves to study under the patronage of 
whatever great man they could find. He 
was lucky so far, that he gained the 
friendship of Margaret, who made him 
one of her walets-de-chambre, private sec- 
retaries, and literary advisers. In this 
triple capacity he lived about her court, 
both in Paris and Navarre, writing, study- 
ing, and meditating. He wrote transla- 
tions, poems, and tales—such tales as 
we find in the “ Heptameron.” His verses 
are touched with a melancholy that is not 
without its charm, though. the thoughts 
are commonplace enough. Take, for ex- 
ample the following lines on the flight of 
time — not so good as Herrick’s “ Gather 
ye Rosebuds while ye may ”— verbose 
even, but still pathetic — 
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The rose that yesterday the sun’s bright rays 
Dwelt on so fondly, with a lover’s gaze, 

For whose dear sake he lingered in the sky, 
This morning —see —the same sun passes by 
Withered and wasted —all its beauty fled; 
And that which seemed eternal lost and dead. 
But if the flowers, so full of tender grace, 
Have in this world so sad and brief a race, 
Since the same day which painted them at 


morn 
Beats down their beauty ere the next is born — 
And evening pilfers what at noon was fair — 
And yet each lives its life and blossoms there 
Its one appointed day; — young maids do you 
Gather in time the roses wet with dew, 
Before the sunset comes to lay them low; 
But think, meantime, that our life passes so: 
Death is our evening, and our heyday goes, 
With all our beauty, even as the rose. 


These verses were written in the brief 
and happy time —about ten years in all 
—which he spent in the service of Mar- 
garet. It was his own heyday, destined 
to pass away like the rose. The secreta- 
ries of Margaret had little official work 
to do: two or three hours a day spent in 
correcting her manuscripts, answering 
her questions, discussing her problems, 
and the rest to themselves. Des Periers 
was a man avid of pleasure, wherever 
he could get it—perhaps unrestrained 
by any principles of conscience — and 
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equally avid of study But, as the out- 
come of all his religious musings and 
discussions, he found himself at last far 
estranged from the principles with which 
he had begun, separated by a wide gulf 
from that’ limpid atmosphere of pure 
thought and rapt mysticism in which his 
entle patron sat, surrounded by her 
riends. Probably, in some incautious, 
reckless mood, he would let the secret of 
his infidelity be seen. On no other 
ground can we understand the neglect in 
which Margaret afterwards allowed him 
to linger. Evil times fell upon France, 
accelerated by the business of the blas- 
phemous placards of 1534. One can 
hardly believe the Reformers, with all 
their zeal, capable of this act so fatal, so 
suicidal. “ Your Christ,” said these ultra- 
Protestant papers, “allows himself to be 
eaten by beasts, as well as by yourselves, 
who are more than beasts in the mocker- 
ies you make around your God of paste, 
playing with it like a cat with a mouse.” 
Other outrages had been committed be- 
fore this. In 1528, the statue of the vir- 
gin in the Rue des Rosiers had been mu- 
tilated. This led to the burning of Louis 
de Berquin. There had been placards, 
like electioneering squibs, on both sides, 
leading to endless quarrels and recrimi- 
nations. Thus, the Sorbonists wrote the 
ballad, which has been preserved, begin- 
ning — 

Au feu, au feu cest hérésye 

Qui jour et nuyt trop nous gréve! 

Doibz-tu souffrir qu’elle moleste 

Sainte escripture et ses esdictz ? 

Veulx tu bannir science parfaite 

Pour soubstenir lutheriens mauldictz ? 

Crains tu point Dieu qu’il permette 

Toy et les tiens, &c. &c. 


These exercises of the satirical muse 
brought about the banishment of that agi- 
tator and bigot Beda, and the Protes- 
tants had a short respite. And then, 
while all seemed to promise well for 
them, in the midst of their brightening 
prospects, came the placards. Surely it 
may be permitted to suspect that the 
Catholics themselves —dze, some of 
their leaders —devised this notable plan 
toconfound theirenemies. It was not the 
act of one or two men, but an organized 
conspiracy, because they were not only 
put up in Paris, but also at Blois—on 
the doors of the castle where the King 
was holding his court, and elsewhere. 

And then a great fear fell upon the re- 
formers, and every one fled, seeking shel- 
ter where it might be found. Amyot got 
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safely away to Bourges, Marot to the 
Duchess of Ferrara; others to Geneva 
and Strasburg: for Francis the First was 
fairly roused to wrath, and swore that he 
would burn every heretic in France, even 
if it were his own son. The King of Na- 
varre, in alarm for himself, actually boxed 
his wife’s ears for disputing with a Lu- 
theran — the heretic getting away by the 
back staircase. At this very juncture 
Des Periers, thinking in his conceit that 
the general confusion would. be a capital 
opportunity for showing himself superior 
to everybody, must needs indite and pub- 
lish his “ Cymbalum Mundi.” Most men, 
wise men, would have said, “ Here is a 
time to be silent: to attract as little at- 
tention as possible: to make no noise at 
all till the storm blows over.” But Des 


Periers was not a wise man, and so he} 


brought out his fatal work. ‘It was 
printed anonymously, not even he daring 


to put his name to it, in Paris, where it | 


was suppressed forthwith, And now 
again the wise man would have seen that 
silence for a space was the truest road to 
gaining a hearing at last. But no; Des 
Periers had it reprinted in Lyons. Mar- 
garet knew not only the nature of the 
work but the name of the author. She 
sent him from her in disgrace. When, 
some time after, he wrote a pitiful letter 


asking her help, she gave him a hundred 
livres and refused any further assistance. 
The hundred livres were spent: what 


was to be done? The pleasant old circle 
of friends and philosophers was broken 
up. Rabelais was with the Roi d’Yvetot, 
in Normandy; Marot was in Piedmont, 
at the point of death; Dolet was already 
in prison, waiting for a cruel fate cruelly 
delayed ; Roussel was scandalized at his 
infidelity ; from Switzerland he could 
hope for nothing ; from France nothing. 
What could he do? A pagan of the an- 
cient philosophical type, he could think 
of but one thing, to end the struggle as 
Cato did. He rana sword through his 
body, and no one, not a soul, unless it 
might be some poor woman’s_ heart, 
mourned for him when he died. For all 
said that it was just the end to be ex- 
pected of so wicked a man and so great 
an enemy of religion. 

The heretic, whatever his opinions 
might be, could always find some shelter 
among people who thought with him; 
there must be for every one, somewhere, 
a sympathetic circle, if only strong 
enough to strengthen him under torture, 
so that he might not feel wholly deserted 
and alone. The courtly scoffer could 
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dwell at ease under the very shadow of 
the Vatican — sometimes under the scar- 
let hat, or even under the triple crown ; 
if troublesome times came, he was always 
ready to hold his tongue and conform 
outwardly, and he would be sure to have 
| plenty of friends. But there were no 
| friends for Des Periers. 

A Voltairean before the days when it 
was possible for a Voltaire to live ; aman 
wholly stripped—and openly stripped, 
which was much more important — of 
|sympathy with the religious feelings of 
| the time ; not a scoffer only, with a sort 
of secret higher belief, but a scorner of 
Christianity like that poor Italian scholar 
and madman of the tenth century — what 
could Des Periers do? 

Fear of torture alone would hardly in 
those days make a man commit suicide. 
The crushed limbs, the twisted ankle, 
the broken thumb, might give a man 
greater weight and position. The cause 
was helped by his own burning; the 
stake was all in the day’s work, one of 
the possibilities of life, like the toothache 
—which Luther ascribed to direct Sa- 
tanic agency ; like hunger and other un- 
pleasant accidents of the world. What 
in the case of Des Periers, made him 
prefer suicide to judicial death, was the 
isolatian and despair of his position. The 
atheist alone went out of the world with- 
out a friend ; no sympathizing tear would 
drop for him on his way to death ; no ray 
of hope would cheer him; friendless and 
deserted, he would have to pass through 
awful suffering, from a world which prom- 
ised nothing but pain, to one where he 
thought there would be neither pleasure 
nor pain, but only a senseless annihilation, 
or the cold heaven of Cicero, to be floating 
in the air, and watch the progress of things 
below. So the last act of Des Periers 
was consistent with his belief. 

The “Cymbalum Mundi” consists of 
four dialogues, two of which alone are 
important. Let us first indicate the gen- 
eral purport of these most remarkable 
and suggestive performances, and then 
supply the key by which they are to be 
explained. 

In the first, Mercury comes down to 
the earth, sent by Jupiter to get his book 
of the amen which is dropping to 
pieces, rebound. While Mercury is en- 
gaged in — a silver image at the 
hostelry where he alights, two rascals 
make off with Jupiter’s book, leaving in 
its place a ragged copy of the history of the 
god’samours. Mercury, without perceiv- 
ing the theft, takes the work to the book- 
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binders. In the second dialogue, Mer- 
cury meets a company of philosophers, 
seeking for the philosophers’ stone, 
which they say has been broken up and 
scattered about, but every little piece has 
all the virtues of the original perfect stone. 
They all claim to have found pieces, 
but decline putting them fo any test of 
their miraculous powers, and are perpet- 
ually quarrelling among themselves. 

In the third dialogue, Mercury de- 
scends to earth once more in order to re- 
cover if possible his book of the Immor- 
tals, Jupiter having discovered the theft 
and substitution. It must be owned that 
he has taken the loss a great deal more 
mildly than Mercury had any right to ex- 
pect. Meanwhile the thieves have been 
driving a roaring trade in selling the 
right of entering new names in the book 
of the Immortals. Mercury gets back 
the precious volume, and after perform- 
ing a variety of miracles with it, such as 
making a horse talk, proceeds to exe- 
cute the little commissions for the pur- 
chase of cosmetics, &c., entrusted to him 
by the goddesses, and returns to Olym- 

us. 

We first read these dialogues with a 
sense of weariness as well as astonish- 
ment. For Pasquin, in a ketter to Eti- 
enne Tabouret, denounces them as a 
Lucianism which ought to be thrown 
into the fire, together with the author, if 
he were yet alive. And Bayle, who did 
not understand everything, puts Rabelais 
and Des Periers together, in the same 
category with Lucian, whose method of 
ridiculing religion he calls a bad one. 

The key, however, was found in 1841 
by M. Eloi Johanneau, and is so simple 
and obvious — quite a Columbus’s egg 
—that one is astonished at one’s own 
stupidity in not hitting on it at first. For 
the book is a bitter and railing satire, 
under an allegory, not against Catholics 
or Protestants, but against Christianity 
itself. The doctrine taught in the “ Cym- 
balum Mundi” is that all those truths 
and lessons which we revere are to be 
found in old books — notably the Greek 
books ; that the pretensions of our re- 
ligion are false; its doctrines, so far as 
they are peculiar, are absurd ; its history 
a foolish invention; the controver- 
sies rising out of it petty and trifling; 
and that, finally, truth, the only thing 
worth looking aiter, is as much to seek 
as ever, 

Some of the names of the speakers are 
expressed by anagrams. Rhetulus is 
Luther; Cubercus is Bucer; Drarig 
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;stands for Girard — Gerard — Erasmus. 
' And so far as these are concerned, it is not 
|probable that the Sorbonne would have 
interfered, whatever blasphemy had been 
| put into their mouths. But this was not 
|all. Here we have a man, perhaps or- 
'thodoxly satirical against Protestants, 
but where is his zeal for the Church ? 
Alas! nowhere discernible. No zeal at 
all, on the most careful search, can be 
made apparent. Where he is intelligible 
we find, clearly enough, railings at monks 
and nuns; where he is unintelligible, he 
is presumedly blasphemous. And so let 
the work be condemned. 

Let us now give a few extracts from the 
book. Here is one from the second dia- 
logue. The speakers are Rhetulus, Cu- 
bercus, Drarig (see above), with a certain 
Trigabus, of whom any one that can may 
give the*real name, and Mercury. Tri- 
gabus accuses the god of deceit — 


“What! Did you not tell us you really had 
the philosophers’ stone? Did you not, when 
we quarrelled about it, break it up and grind 
it in pieces as small as the sand? Further, 
did you not say that whoever found even a lit- 
tle piece of it should be able to perform mira- 
cles—to transmute metals, to break down 
bars, and open doors, to heal the sick — espe- 
cially those who have nothing the matter with 
them; to get whatever he might ask of the 
gods — always provided that it were a lawful 
thing to ask, and one which might easily hap- 
pen, as fine weather after rain, flowers in 
spring, sunshine in summer, fruit in autumn, 
cold in winter —that, in fact, the lucky finder 
should be able to effect all this, and a great 
deal more? Well, ever since you made that 
promise they have never ceased to dig up the 
sand of the theatre where you threw the pieces, 
in hopes of finding some of them. It is the 
finest pastime in the world to see them picking 
and sifting, and except for their fighting you 
would think them a lot of children making 
dirt pies.” 

“ And is there no one,” asks Mercury, “ who 
has found a piece ?” 

“Not one. But every man thinks he has 
found a quantity; so that if all which they ex- 
hibit were piled in a heap it would amount to 
ten times the original stone. Sometimes they 
throw away all they have got, and begin over 
again. A pleasant task you have set the 
world, Mercury! ... But you ought to see 
them tearing and quarrelling with each other. 
. » . One swears that in order to find it you 
must be dressed in red and green; another that 
you must be dressed in yellow and blue. One 
says that you must not eat above six times a 
day; another that you may eat all day long if you 
like. One says that you may marry; another 
that you must not. One says that you must 
search with a candle; another, by the light of 
the sun. And in every court, street, temple, 
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bakchouse, tavern, and barber’s shop, there is 
nothing to be heard but their squabbling. . 
As for the pieces which have been found, they 
have as yet only served to turn men into chat- 
tering monkeys, swearing parrots, and asses 
fit only for bearing burdens and blows.” 


Mercury thinks it would be amusing 
to go and see them. In order to effect a 
disguise, he transforms himself into an 
old man. This done, he makes his way 
with Trigabus to the theatre, where the 
philosophers are at work. These are our 
three friends, Luther, Bucer, and Eras- 
mus, all quarrelling over the pieces they 
have found. Luther, who will not admit 
that anybody has obtained a single piece 
except himself, dashes those of Erasmus 
out of his hand and mixes them up in the 
sand again. Bucer, with characteristic 
moderation, remarks that out of sixteen 
pieces he carries about ina bag, he is 
quite certain of four, and has hopes of 
the remaining twelve. Mercury asks 
what they are doing, and is duly informed 
of the qualities and powers of the frag- 
ments they are searching for. 


“Very well,” says Mercury; “all this being 
so, and as, between you, you must have sever- 
al pieces of the stone, suppose, by the aid of 
one of them—=mind, I do not ask you to use 
more than one piece— you enable your com- 
panion here to find those fragments rudely 
knocked out of his hand by Luther, about 
which he is making such a pother. Or, if you 
would do a kindness to a really poor man, you 
might only turn these silver coins— my little 
all — into gold ones.” 


This request sets them all by the ears 


again. Bucer argues that so long a time 
having elapsed since the stone was brok- 
en up, its virtue must in a very great 
measure have gone out of it. Besides, 
he says there is no necessity for the 
stone to show its virtue, because Mer- 
cury can take it away or put it back just 
as he pleases. “If that is so,” objects 
Mercury, “1 see no reason for breaking 
your backs hunting for it.” 

Then Luther charges impetuously into 
the dispute, declaring that the stone had 
all its original virtues, and that by its aid 
he himself can effect miracles. The 
transmutation of metals, for instance ; 
have not hundreds who follow him found 
all their gold changed into lead? Then 
is it not harder to make men change their 
opinions than transmute metals? Has 
he not made men who used to give take 
to asking ? has he not persuaded vestals 
to marry ? and do they not so far believe 
in his philosophers’ stone as to face death 
with courage in its defence ? 
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Mercury laughs at the stone; tells 
them they are all fools together for their 
pains ; that as for Mercury, who is but 
the god of thieves, is it not more than 
possible that he broke up a common 
stone to deceive them all ? 

This is quite enough for an extract. 
Applying the key further by M. Johnan- 
neau, we have the meaning of what reads 
like an absurd rigmarole. 

The philosopher’s:stone is Faith, of 
which a grain is sufficient to move moun- 
tains. The sand of the theatre where 
the searchers are at work is the Bibic it- 
self; when they do find the stone, they 
are either afraid to try its virtues, or they 
hide it away in a bag, or they put it toa 
bad use. Bucer says openly that his bits 
are no good at all; Luther boasts that he 
can turn gold into lead, which is true be- 
cause his followers so often come to 
penury. And Mercury, we are sorry to 
say, stands for Christ himself. 

We have taken from the mass of 
scholars, poets, and writers of the times 
these three men as representatives. We 
have endeavored to show what their in- 
dividual opinions were. It must be 
borne in mind that two, at least, were 
men of the greatest weight and influence. 
One wrote a book which became familiar 
in men’s mouths as household words. 
Of its meaning, purpose, and aims — 
which were perfectly grave and serious — 
there could be, and was, no doubt at all. 
Nor can there be, we think, any doubt as 
to its success. It destroyed earnest- 
ness in France. It found men craving 
for a better faith, and it left them doubt- 
ing whether any system in the world 
could give it tothem. Great and noble 
as are many of the passages in Rabelais ; 
profoundly wise as he was, we yet be- 
lieve that no writer who ever lived in- 
flicted such lasting injury upon his 
country. While nothing in literature can 
be more touching than the natural phil- 
osopher’s plea for science, the scholar’s 
plea for education, the persecuted monk’s 
plea for freedom, so nothing can be more 
saddening that the last chapters in the 
old man’s book, which even he was 
afraid to publish, containing the enigma 
whose answer is an avowal of atheism. 
What chance had the earnestness of 
Luther in France when the mockery and 
doubt of Rabelais had seized upon the 
country ? 

And so also with Dolet. Among 
French scholars he was the first, but 
among French reformers he was the last. 
For the men and women of the world — 
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for their ignorance, their credulity —he 
had nothing but comtempt ; for their re- 
ligion, nothing but hatred. What re- 
sponse could the pleadings of a Paul 
awaken in hearts that were moved by 
nothing but Cicero ? 

Poor hot-headed Des Periers_ repre- 
sents the effect of such leaders upon 
their immediate disciples. His book 
stands alone, it is true; but no man’s 
opinions stand alone. We gather them 
from the books we read, the same which 
all read; from the men we talk with, the 
same with whom all talk; from the at- 
mosphere we breathe, the same which all 
breathe. The same conditions of life 
and education produced a Rabelais and a 
Roussel, but they failed to produce a 
Luther. 

We said at the beginning that St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day did not kill the Refor- 
mation. That was killed already. It 
killed what was left of the political 
strength after the religious strength had 
gone out of it. The weavers of Meaux, 
the poor artisans of Paris, the country- 
men of Provence, these formed the real 
streneth of the French Reformers. But 
the Du Bellays and the Chatillons —the 
men who first stood in the front —had 
none of the earnestness which turns a 
Revolt into a Revolution, a Protest into 
a Reformation. Or, if they had it at 
first, it was choked in the bud by Ra- 
belais. 

Happily we have nothing like this in 
our English history. Our men were ter- 
ribly, deeply in earnest. Put Latimer 
in the place of Roussel; Ridley for 
Brigonnet; Hooper for Lefevre; take 
away the scholars with their Italian in- 
fidelity ; leave Marot’s Psalms to warm 
the people’s hearts; substitute Eliza- 
beth for Catherine de Medici, and say 
what might have been the future of 
France ! 


From The Graphic. 
INNOCENT: 
A TALE OF MODERN LIFE, 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,” 
“\ THE MINISTER’S WIFE,” “SQUIRE ARDEN,’”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
INNOCENT’S CONFESSION. 


AFTER this crisis there came a great lull. 


Innocent was ill. She lay for some weeks 
under the power of a mysterious disorder 
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which was sometimes called low fever, 
and sometimes by other names. “She 
had no doubt received a shock,’ the 
doctor said, when informed by Mrs. East- 
wood to that effect, and this was about 
all that any one could say. But she was 
young, and she got better by degrees. 
They were all very good to her. By the 
time she was able to come downstairs 
Frederick had returned home. He had 
let his little house in Mayfair, prudently 
making the best of his domestic calamity, 
and had gone back to live with his mother 
after his wife’s death with a gentle melan- 
choly about him which most people, or at 
least most ladies, found impressive. He 
had been unfortunate, poor fellow; his 
marriage had been a terrible mistake, but 
yet it was very sad and shocking to lose 
a beautiful young wife so suddenly —and 
his conduct was most becoming, all that 
could be desired in the circumstances. 
Frederick had a luck for coming well out 
of a bad business. He had taken his 
own way, and pleased himself, careless of 
the cost—and then Providence had 
taken the trouble to step in and deliver 
him from his wife, who could not but 
have been a hindrance to him in life. 
Frederick himself accepted very piously 
this explanation of affairs. I don’t know 
whether he went so far as to believe him- 
self a favourite of heaven, but at heart he 
felt that he was lucky, very lucky; yet 
nevertheless he would talk about “my 
poor wife” now and then with touching 
pathos, and was very much sympithized 
with in some circles. On the whole, 
however, there can be no doubt that he 
was deeply thankful to find himself back 
again at the Elms with his career still 
before him, and no harm done, or at least 
no harm to speak of. Sometimes, it is 
true, softening thoughts of tenderness 
towards the beautiful creature whom he 
had supposed himself to love would cross 
his mind. But Amanda’s charms had 
lasted but a very short time, an incredibly 
short time considering the insane force 
of the passion which had swept him 
along to his marriage, and the momentary 
pangs of loss, which, I suppose, being 
human, he must sometimes have felt, 
were as nothing in comparison with the 
sense of relief and deliverance which 
came over him when he recalled with an 
effort the strange feverish episode of life 
which he had gone through, since he left 
the familiar family home to which he had 
now returned. Sometimes he wondered 
if it had been real, or if it was only some 
strange dream more vivid than usual, so 
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entirely did every trace of that episode 
pass away, and the old existence come 
back. 

But on the whole Frederick was a 
more agreeable inmate since he had gone 
through this experience. He was not 
fundamentally improved by his troubles, 
but he was more civil and tolerant to 
others. His wife had treated him and his 
feelings with no consideration at all, and 
he had not found that treatment agreea- 
ble. Thus experience made up for him 
the want of that moral imagination, if we 
may use the word, which enables some of 
us to put ourselves in the places of others, 
and consider their feelings by nature. 
Frederick was as far as ever from any 
disposition to sacrifice what he cared for 
to anybody’s convenience — but in mat- 
ters which he did not care for, he had, it 
must be allowed, gained a certain power 
of toleration, and had learned to think 
that others might have wishes, and to 
respectthem. He was pleasanter to have 
in the house,even Nelly acknowledged. 
Things went more smoothly in the re- 
united household. Brownlow came back 
again well pleased, restoring to the house 
a certain amount of dignity which it had 
lost ; and to all of them Amanda and her 
brief reign began to appear like a feverish 
dream. 


When Innocent came downstairs, an 
invalid, thin and pale, with eyes that 
seemed to have grown to double their 
size, and with all that touching weakness 
which appeals to every good feeling of 
humanity, Frederick was very kind to 


her. There was nothing he would not do 
for her gratification. He would stay at 
home in the evening, and give up other 
engagements in order to read toher. He 
would draw her chair from one place to 
another, and watch over her comfort. 
Would she ever get quite well? would 
she ever be the same creature as before 
—the passive abstracted little soul, who 
lived in the midst of them without being 
of them? In many ways Innocent was 
changed. She no longer hung upon 
Frederick as she had once done. Her 
eyes did not go forth to meet him, her 
hand to grasp his. Indeed, at first she 
had been startled by his presence, which 
was unexpected by her, and had shrunk 
from him—a fact which piqued him 
deeply, when at last he found it possible 
to believe that Innocent was less desirous 
than usual of his society. She had not 
the skill to conceal this strange and in- 
comprehensible state of feeling, and when 
his mother endeavoured to explain to him 
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that he too was inextricably associated in 
‘Innocent’s mind with the record of that 
|night which had been the principal turn- 
ing point in her existence, Frederick did 
not like it. “Nonsense!” he had cried, 
_ with something of his old warmth ; “‘ What 
is it to her in comparison with what it 
‘must be tome? If I can bear it, surely 
she may be able to bear it. I did not 
think Innocent had been such a little 
| fool.” 

| . 

“She has strange ideas,” said Mrs, 
Eastwood, trembling as she _ spoke. 
; “Sometimes I think her mind has been 
thrown a little off its balance. If she 
says anything strange to you about her 
own share in all that was done on that 
melancholy night, don’t treat her with 
ridicule, Frederick. Sometimes I do not 
know what to make of her. Sometimes 
she is very strange a 

“She always was,” said Frederick, 
pulling his peaked beard with a certain 
complacency. He thought he sawthrough 
it all. When he brought her from Italy 
she had been very young, and had not 
understood her own feelings; and then 
he married, and his position was changed. 
But now a further change had come. He 
was a widower; he was free to love and 
marry over again. And Innocent, devel- 
oped into self-consciousness, felt this ; 
and felt that she herself in her perilous 
position had need of great additional 
prudence in her intercourse with him. 
Poor Innocent! This interpretation of 
her motives entirely removed any offence 
that Frederick might have felt. It gave 
him a delightful sense of his own powers 
and attractions, and inclined him doubly 
towards the little cousin who had so just 
an appreciation at once of himself and his 
circumstances. It opened his eyes to 
many things, among others, to her beauty, 
which had developed wonderfully. She 
was now not only very handsome, but 
handsome in a way which struck every- 
body. Hers were not the sweet and 
bright good looks of Nelly, but a quite 
distinct beauty of a high order —and 
Frederick began to admire Innocent more 
than she had ever admired him. He in- 
quired into everything about her, and in 
the course of his inquiries learned all 
that happened with Sir Alexis, and was 
more amused and pre-occupied by this 
piece of news than his mother could have 
supposed possible. He was amused, she 
supposed, for he laughed long and low, 
and could not be done with the subject. 
“So Longueville thought 4e could have 
her for the asking,” Frederick said, with 
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a laugh which was full of keen and covert 
excitement. “He was very nice about 
it,” said Mrs. Eastwood, “I think he was 
really fond of her; and it would be a 
good thing for Innocent; a man who 

nows her so thoroughly, and would not 
expect too much. I don’t think he has 
given up hope.” 

“ Oh, he has not given up hope ?” said 
Frederick half fiercely, half laughing. 
He would not give any explanation of his 
amusement, but he returned to the sub- 
ject again and again with a curious inter- 
est. And gradually he came to showa 
xreat deal of regard and attention to the 
invalid of the house, -to all Innocent’s 
desires and likings, as she came out of 
her fever. Sometimes she would look at 
him strangely, as if she had something to 
tell him, and then would sigh and shrink 
away, and avoid all conversation with 
him. Poor, dear, little Innocent! she 
felt the difference. He was no longer a 
married man, he was free; she could not 
disclose her guileless love any longer 
with the sense of security she had once 
had. Nothing could be more natural, 
nothing sweeter, more interesting to 
Frederick —and the whole secret of her 
conduct seemed to him to be in his 
hands. 


Strangely different were poor Inno- 


cent’s thoughts. The thing she wanted 
to do was to tell him of the one event she 
had never forgotten. “I killed your 
wife ;” these were the words that were 
constantly on her lips, which in her for- 
lorn honesty, poor child, she could not 
rest without saying. Though the sense 
of guilt had never Teft her, her mind had 
begun to accustom itself to the idea, hor- 
rible as it was. She began to feel herself 
in a measure the innocent victim of fate, 
guilty without intention. She had not 
meant it. Innocent’s mind grew by de- 
grees capable of taking in this thought, 
which was more complex than anything 
she had ever embraced with her intelli- 
gence before; she had not meant it— 
and yet she was guilty. She had reft 
another of sweet life, she had freed Fred- 
erick from his wife. She felt uneasy 
with him until she had told him —an im- 
postor, approaching him under false pre- 
tences. Poor Innocent was in a sad 
strait between him and his mother. If 
she told Frederick the terrible secret, 
which stood like a ghost between them, 
Mrs. Eastwood would be angry with her. 
This kept her back; and who could 
doubt that he, too, would be “angry” 
when he knew what she had done? This 
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latter thought, however, was an induce- 
ment to make the disclosure, for Inno- 
cent, in her simplicity, could not bear the 
thought of keeping the secret, which 
might alienate her cousin from her, and 
yet accepting his kindness while she did 
not deserve it. Thus her secret had 
driven her out of the primitive region of 
sentiment in which her mind had hith- 
erto dwelt, into that sphere of mental and 
moral complication in which most of us 
have our home. This it was that made 
her uneasy, embarrassed, almost unhappy 
with Frederick. It may seem strange to 
the reader that any additional weight was 
necessary to disturb the calm of an un-. 
happy girl who thought herself guilty of a 
murder. But Innocent was passive in 
feeling, and imagination scarcely existed 
in her; and besides, I believe that though 
fictitious miseries are often very terrible, 
a fictitious guilt like this, though it may 
affect the mind as if it were real, can 
scarcely weigh upon the conscience like 
an actual crime. It is difficult to grope 
into such darkling corners of nature or to 
discriminate between moral and intellec- 
tual impressions to a point so fine-drawn. 
I do not affirm this as a certainty, but I 
put it forth as an opinion. Innocent be- 
lieved that she had been guilty of a terri- 
ble crime, and yet she knew, poor child, 
that she was not guilty. Her mind was 
oppressed by it, her life clouded, all her 
peaceful passive existence revolution- 
ized; but her conscience was not af- 
fected to a similar degree. Her con- 
sciousness had entered upon an entirely 
new chapter since this terrible event. 
Herself had become revealed to her by 
the light of it, and it was only by this 
light that she could realize her own indi- 
vidual and independent being; but she 
was not so unhappy as in the circumstan- 
ces she ought to have been. She was 
unhappy with Frederick because he did 
not know, because he thought otherwise 
of her than as she deserved; but the 
general course of her life, though weighed 
down by this strange new consciousness, 
was not so miserable as, according to all 
rules, it ought to have been. 

There came a moment, however, when 
the crisis of this doubtful intercourse 
between Innocent and her cousin could 
not be put off further. Mrs. Eastwood 
and Nelly were dining out, and Freder- 
ick had benignly announced his intention 
of staying at home to take care of Inno- 
cent. This benevolent proposal did not 
quite meet with the gratitude it deserved. 
His mother immediately hesitated about 
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her engagement, wondered whether it 
was necessary that she should go, and 
betrayed a general uneasiness, in which 
Nelly shared. Innocent took little notice, 
but she did not look at him with soft 
grateful eyes as she once would have 
done. He was piqued, and he was ren- 
dered obstinate by this mingled indiffer- 
ence and opposition, and, as her engage- 
ment was one which Mrs. Eastwood 
could not really give up, Frederick had 
his way. Innocent and Dick and he 
dined together, and when Dick went off 
to his studies, as was needful, the two 
between whom, as poor Innocent felt, 
that ghost stood were left alone. It was 
winter by this time, and the drawing-room 
at the Elms was very warm and home- 
like when the ruddy curtains were drawn, 
the lamp lighted, and the room full of 
cheerful firelight. Frederick placed his 
little cousin in the easiest chair; he drew 
his own seat near her, and took the book 
he had been reading to her on the pre- 
vious evening. It was a soft domestic 
scene, full of tender brotherly affection, 
kind and pious duty to that feeblest and 
gentlest of all the kindred, the youngest, 
the child of the house. Frederick felt a 
wave of warm and delightful feeling suf- 
fuse his heart. In some cases duty itself 


is the most pleasant of all pastimes, and 


this was one of those cases. How lovely 
that passive, dreamy face was as Innocent 
sat and listened! She was not at work, 
as so many women think it necessary to 
be. She was capable of doing absolutely 
nothing, sitting with her hands laid 
loosely across each other in her lap, lis- 
tening —or dreaming — what did it mat- 
ter? The book that Frederick read was 
a story of gentle and unexciting interest, 
a soft and simple narrative, such as Inno- 
cent was capable of following. He felt 
that it was good of him merely to read 
such a book —a book not adapted to his 
manly intelligence, food for babes; to 
have been seen with it in his hand was a 
kind of certificate of moral character. 
He who had so many memories in his 
life which were far from being -domestic 
or dutiful felt in this tender moment such 
an accession of character as was enough 
to cover a great many peccadilloes. And 
Frederick loved character as much, or 
even more, though not with so warm a 
passion as he liked self-indulgence. 
How exquisite was the sensation when for 
once in a way duty and self-indulgence 
went hand in hand! 

“Do you like it, Innocent?” he in- 
quired, after a time, pausing to look at 
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So. 
“Yes,” said Innocent, softly; but she 
did not look at him as she had been wont. 

“You do not care very much for books, 
though? Do you remember, Innocent, 
in summer, the first summer you were 
here, when we used to walk about the 
garden together? you are changed since 
that time. You liked me better then than 
you do now.” 

“], Frederick? You were the only 
one I knew,” she said, with a startled 
look, moving uneasily in her chair. 

“ And you know the others now as well 
me —my mother, and Nelly, and Jenny, 
and Dick — and we are all the same to 

ou? Do you know, Innocent, I liked 
the old way best.” 

She made no answer; her hands 
twined and untwined themselves in her 
lap ; her soft cheek coloured ; it was still 
pale enough heaven knows —but the 
faint tint that came upon it was a blush 
for her. 

“T like the old way best,” he contin- 
ued, taking one of her hands into his. 
“Innocent, I have been very foolish, I 
have had a sad life of it for the last year. 
We must not say anything about the 
cause ; but I have often been far from 
happy, and I never thought my little 
cousin would change to me. 1 could 
have understood any change in the world 
sooner than one in you.” 

“]T have not changed, Frederick.” 

“ Yes, dear, you have,” he said. ‘* Once 
you liked nothing better than to sit with 
me, to walk with me; now you are un- 
easy and anxious to get away. Your 
hand is trying to escape from my hand ; 
why should it? Do you know, when you 
used to put it on my arm in the old days 
in the garden, the soft little touch was 
always a comfort to me? Don’t you 
think I have more need of comfort now ? 
but you take your hand away, Innocent.” 

“It is not tor that —it is not for that!” 
she cried. ‘Oh, Frederick, I must tell 
you now. My aunt will be angry, and 
perhaps you will be angry, and never 
speak to me again; but I must tell you 
— now.” 

“What is it, dear?” he said in his 
softest tones. “I shall not be angry — 
nothing can make me angry with you.” 

“Oh, Frederick, you don’t know— 
you never could imagine what I have 
to tell you. Do not touch me. Iam too 
bad —too terrible ! I killed — your wife.” 

He looked at her with eyes of utter 
amazement, turning pale—not at this 
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strange intimation, which seemed mad- 
ness to him —but at the sharp recall to 
his real position, and the different ideas 
involved in it. Then he smiled—a 
somewhat forced smile. 

“ My dear Innocent, this is the merest 
madness,” he said. “ I partly understand 
what you mean. You think it was your 
innocent presence that drove poor Aman- 
da into that last fit of passion. Put away 
the thought from your mind, my poor 
darling —any one else —any trifling ac- 
cident would have done the same eo 

Innocent kept her eyes fixed upon 
him, learning what he meant from his 
face rather than from his words — the 
words themselves were not adapted to 
penetrate into her mind. But from his 
face she knew that he was not angry, that 
he did not understand—that he was 
soothing her, persuading her that she was 
mistaken, as her aunt had done. 

“It was not the passion —it was what 
I gave her from the bottle,” she said, her 
voice falling very low—‘“her medicine 
to make her sleep; she shook me— she 
snatched it from my hand; ¢haz killed 
her —and it was I who did it.— Now, 
now you understand !—and I know you 
will never speak to me again.” 

As she spoke thus, he rose to his feet 
in sudden blind misery and bewilderment, 
driven wild for the moment by a horrible 
doubt, which brought up before him in a 
second of time half-a-dozen scenes and 
suggestions. He had seen Amanda live 
through so many paroxysms of passion 
— why should she have died of that one ? 
And Innocent had fled like a hunted 
creature from the house; why had she 
fled? These questions, that never oc- 
curred to him before, fell upon him now 
all at once. He seemed to see again the 
darkened house, the sudden excitement 
and horror falling into the ordinary still- 
ness of night, the sudden change from 
ordinary events and the usual tenor of 
existence to death—confusion and 
trouble for the survivors ; eternal silence 
for the one who had been the most ex- 
uberant, the most violent in her vitality. 
Was the child mad and raving? or could 
this horrible confession be true ? 

Innocent sat very still in her chair, 
looking at him with fixed eyes. She had 
made her confession, and calm had re- 
turned to her. Her pale, slender hands 
lay loosely clasped in her lap, relieved 
against the black dress which she wore 
as mourning for Amanda. Her eyes 
were anxious, following his every look 
and gesture, but perfect calm had fallen 
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upon her slight figure, her habitual atti- 
tude. Her secret was told, and all her 
embarrassment and uneasiness gone. To 
look at her so, and to believe that she 
was an actor in any tragedy was impos- 
sible. Frederick was overcome; his 
eyes filled with tears. ‘ He was surprised 
by an overflow of feeling which he did 
not know how to restrain. He went to 
the back of her chair, and bent over her, 
putting down his head upon hers. 

“ Innocent,” he cried, “‘ you are dream- 
ing, you are raving; it is impossible — 
anything is possible but this !” 

She lifted her face to him, searching 
into the expression of his with her anx- 
ious eyes. “Oh, do not be angry!” she 
said, like a child that had done some 
petty wrong. 

The incongruity of the appeal, the 
words so foolishly simple, the look so 
tragically anxious, had such an _ effect 
upon Frederick as nothing in his life had 
ever had before. Was the murder of 
which she accused herself no more to 
this child than the breaking of a piece of 
china, the neglect of some trifling duty ? 
God help them all! Wonder, horror, 
pity, love, all complicated with the mys- 
tery of a doubt which could not be shak- 
en off, and a certainty which was above 
all doubt, distracted the very soul of the 
man, who could no more understand In- 
nocent than she could understand him. 
He took her uplifted face in his hands, 
and kissed the forehead again and again. 
“ Innocent, forget this madness,” he said, 
“you make me wretched as well as your- 
self; for I love you—lI love you better 
than anything in the world.” 

“Ah!” she cried, freeing herself and 
turning away; “but I cannot forget, I 
can never forget. For I did it; I did not 
mean it, but I did it. Do not be angry ; 
but you must never say you love me 
again.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


INTO FURTHER DEEPS, 


WHEN Mrs. Eastwood came back she 
found that Innocent had gone to bed 
with a headache, and Frederick, with an 
agitated face, sat silent, brooding over 
the fire by himself. He had no book nor 
paper to occupy him, and his face was 
clouded as it had been in the days of ex- 
citement before his marriage, or those of 
unhappiness which followed after. He 
said little while Nelly was in the room, 
but suggested crossly that she should go 
and look after Innocent. “If you will 
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take the trouble,” he said. His tone was 
full of irritation, as it had been in the old 
times, but seldom in the new. Mrs. 
Eastwood made Nelly a sign to obey. 
She saw at once what had happened. She 
went and stood by her son’s side as Nel- 
ly went upstairs. 

“What does this mean, mother?” he 
said, turning moody eyes, which looked 
red and feverish, upon her. ‘ What does 
it mean? Innocent has been raving 
about something I don’t understand. 
Surely anything which concerns me so 
much might have been told me. Say, 
mother, what does it mean?” 

*A delusion,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 


quietly, laying her hand upon his shoul- 
der. 


“A delusion! It is too serious, too 
terrible, to be a delusion. She must be 
mad. The shock must have turned her 
brain.” 

“It is mere delusion,” said Mrs. East- 
wood with tears. ‘I went down to Ster- 
borne, as you. know, and inquired into 
everything. You remember that terrible 
morning, Frederick? You thought I 
went out of regard for your wife and her 
father. I went for Innocent’s sake ; — 
now I can tell you. I inquired into 
everything. It is a mere delusion; there 
is no foundation for it, nothing to rest 
upon. But I cannot chase it from the 
poor child’s mind, and I knew she would 
tell you some day. I would not have had 
= know for much ; but now that you do 

now, you must help me with Innocent. 
She must be convinced.” 

“ Tell me the whole,” said Frederick ; 
and she sat down by him by the fireside, 
and told kim everything, omitting only 
by instinct to mention the presence of 
the housemaid when poor Innocent made 
her first confession. He drew from her 
by degrees every particular of the poor 
girl’s arrival at home, her consistent 
story from which she had never departed, 
and the little phial which had been clasp- 
ed in her hand. This she showed him, 
taking it out of a desk in which she had 
locked it up. It had still a few drops of 
the opiate in it, and was labelled with the 
name of Mrs. Frederick Eastwood, and 
the date. The sight of this strange piece 
of evidence made Frederick shiver. It 
made him feel strangely for a moment, as 
if Amanda still lived, and could still have 
such drugs administered to her. “It 
would be better to destroy this,” he said, 
taking it out of his mother’s hand. She 
took it back from him anxiously, and put 
it in the desk again. 
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“Why should we destroy it?” she 
said. 

“Ts it the sort of evidence that would 
tell,” he said, with once more a nervous 
shiver. 

“Oh, Frederick!” cried his mother, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you 
think —it may be true?” 

“T don’t know wiat to think,” he said, 
gloomily. ‘“ Mother, I am very unhappy. 
I care more for Innocent than I ever 
thought I did. Heaven help us —it 
sounds very real. Why should she have 
taken such a thought into her simple 
mind ?” 

“T cannot tell,” said his mother, and, 
moved in her turn, she began to cry, all 
her doubts and fears returning at the 
mere thought that some one else thought 
it possible, thought it true. They sat to- 
gether over the dying fire, and talked it 
over in detail, entering into every par- 
ticular, every recollection. They drew 
close together in mutual confidence; 
but they gave each other no comfort. 
Broken words that had seemed to have 
no connection with anything actual came 
floating back to their memories. Fred- 
erick even remembered, with the feeling 
as of an arrow which had suddenly struck 
and stung him, the words he himself had 
heard as he entered his wife’s room on 
that eventful night, “Can judges get peo- 
ple off?” and both of them were well 
aware how freely, how simply Innocent 
had announced her di-like to Frederick’s 
wife. I do not believe that Frederick 
had ever been so deeply affected in his 
life ; but even at that moment there came 
into his mind a certain sombre conscious- 
ness of satisfied vanity which made 
things look still more black for Innocent. 
“Her known affection for me will supply 
the motive at once,” he said; his very 
vanity made him believe the whole 
strange tale. His mother wavered between 
wondering doubts how if it was quite 
untrue such an idea could have come 
into Innocent’s mind, taking possession 
of it so strongly—and a sense that it 
was impossible, that nothing so hideous 
and terrible could be. But Frederick, by 
mere stress of conviction that Innocent 
loved and had always loved him, found 
possibility, reality in the story at once. 
He did not even believe her own dreary 
assertion that she had not meant it. 
With the certainty of intuition he felt 
that being alone with her rival some 
irresistible impulse which she perhaps 
scarcely understood had come over her, 
some impulse which being but momen- 
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tary had faded, perhaps, from her recol-} 
lection. He was very miserable. If, 
ever self-complacency brought its own, 
punishment this did. His unhappiness | 
was intense in proportion to his convic-| 
tion, which allowed of no doubt. “ What, 
shall we do with her ?” he said. f 

“Oh, Frederick!” said Mrs. East- | 
wood, “you take everything for proved ; 
and nothing is proved, not even the very 
first step. Neither you nor any one at 
Sterborne had the slightest suspicion. 
Nobody thought of Innocent as impli- 
cated. The death arose from natural 
causes, which had been foreseen, under- 
stood. The doctor himself ‘es 

“ Ah, the doctor,” said Frederick, “ per- 
haps I ought to see the doctor. But it 
might excite suspicion. The doctor was 
going away —he had got an appointment 
somewhere abroad.” 

“ But I-saw him,” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
“he was most distinct in what he said to 
me — more medical than I could under- 
stand —but very clear. He said he had 
expected it for years, that Mr. Batty 
knew — that you even had been told —”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said Frederick, 
“that was all very well. Her heart was 
affected ; and very fortunate it is for us 
that such an idea existed. But, mother, 
Amanda, poor girl, has been in a much 


greater passion with me than she ever 
could have been with Innocent, and did 


not die. Why did she die just then, with 
no one else present, and with this busi- 
ness about the opiate? I wish you 
would throw that little bottle into the fire. 
It is the sort of thing which would affect 
a stupid juryman more than evidence.” 

“Oh, Frederick!” said Mrs. East- 
wood, trembling and crying; “for Heav- 
en’s sake don’t talk as if it could ever 
come to that.” 

“Why shouldn’t it come to that? If 
Batty once gets hold of the story he will 
not let it rest, I promise you. He knows 
I hate him, and have always done so, and 
he would believe it. Unfortunately, poor 
Amanda was aware of Innocent’s feeling 
for me.” 

“ Frederick,” said Mrs. Eastwood, “ In- 
nocent, I am sure, had no feeling for you 
that an innocent girl might not have for 
her first frien., her protector, her rela- 
tion r 

Mrs. Eastwood was not so sure of this 
as she professed to be, and the want of 
certainty showed itself in her voice. 
And Frederick was convinced to the con- 
trary, and felt that he was right whatever 
any one might say. 
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“ You did not always think so, mother,” 
he said. “I wish with all my heart it 
had not been so— but you must see that 
this feeling on Innocent’s part changes 
at once the whole character of the story. 
It gives it a motive, it makes it possible. 
A girl would not do such a thing for 
nothing ; but the moment you supply the 
motive ms 

“Frederick, for heaven’s sake! you 
speak not only as if she had done it, but 
as if she had meant to do it ‘ 

“] speak as Batty would think, and as 
his lawyer would put it,” said Frederick, 
with sombre certainty. ‘ The best thing 
we could do, mother, would be to send 
her away. It she were taken to some 
out-of-the-way place —in Italy, perhaps, 
as she knows Italy se 

“TI cannot give up my poor child’s 
cause like this,” cried his mother. “ Send 
her away as if she were guilty ! — banish 
her from her home 

“It will be easier, you may take my 
word for it, to prevent an inquiry than to 
defend her if once accused,” said Fred- 
erick. ‘To have her accused would be 
ruin and misery to us all. I might be 
brought in. Don’t you see the mere ac- 
quittal would do little for us? The scan- 
dal is the terrible thing ; and everybody 
would believe it, whether it is proved or 
not.” 

Such was the consultation going on 
downstairs, while Innocent, strangely 
moved and agitated, lay in her little 
white bed looking at Nelly. The girl 
was not as she had been before; new 
thoughts were in her mind, ney troubles 
in her heart. But she could not confide 
these to her cousin. She said simply, “I 
have told Frederick,’ as Nelly kissed 
her, and asked after her headache. No 
such pretences as headaches were possible 
to her simple soul. 

* You have told Frederick ?— Oh Inno- 
cent ! — of this delusion, this fancy - 

“Of what happened,” said Innocent, 
“and he was very kind to me ; he was 
not angry. Nelly, tell me—will he al- 
ways live here ? (3 

“ T suppose so,” said Nelly, “ but never 
mind Frederick. Innocent, you promised 
not to think of this—not to talk of it. 
It is a dream, a delusion. Mamma told 
you so. You promised to think of it no 
more ¥% 

Innocent shook her head with a faint 
smile. “I cannot help it,” she said. 
* But you are sure Frederick will stay 
here always, Nelly ?” 

“Oh, what has Frederick to do with 
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it?” said Nelly, impatiently; and she 
kissed her little cousin again and bade 
her go to sleep. When she had got to 
the door, however, her heart smote her 
that she had been unkind. She came 
back with tears in her eyes. 

“ What have you done, you poor child,” 
she said, “that you should be tormented 
like this? Oh, Innocent, say your pray- 
ers and ask God to put it away out of 
your mind.” 

“J will try,” said Innocent. 

Nelly went to her own room and wept — 
out of grief, out of pity, out of impatience 
and impotence. Everything was out of 
joint, and nothing poor Nelly could do 
would set it right. When her mother 
came up some time after and told her the 
scope of her conversation with Frederick, 
and his suggestion to send Innocent 
away, Nelly blazed into generous momen- 
tary passion. “ Give her up altogether !” 
she cried. “Send the poor child away 
whom God has trusted to us ——” 

“That is what I feel, dear,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood, “ but Frederick says “i 

“ Oh, I don’t want to know what Fred- 
erick says! I am sick of Frederick — 
and all men,” said poor Nelly. “ Mamma, 


let us all go away somewhere and hide 
ourselves from this horrible world 
‘“‘Nelly, Nelly,” said her mother, with 


” 


a smile, “ which of us would tire soonest 
of that? You have other bonds which 
you forget in your haste—and I have 
the boys.” 

When Nelly was told of these other 
bonds she held her peace, with a flush 
upon her face. Yes, she had other 
bonds ; and of all the four unhappy peo- 
ple who lay down under the kindly old 
roof of the Elms on that agitating night, 
she perhaps was the most unhappy. A 
heart running over with love, pity, gen- 
erous impulses — but obstructed where- 
ever her feet turned, unable to leaven her 
little world with her own generous 
thoughts, unable to convince it of what 
seemed so clear to her, bound down by 
meannesses, by selfishness at which her 
soul revolted. The others were free 
more or less to follow their own instincts, 
but for her she was in bonds —a spirit 
imprisoned, writhing under the cords that 
tied her, struggling with her fate. 

“ Oh, Nelly,” said Mrs. Eastwood, be- 
fore she went to bed, “ what can have be- 
come of John Vane? He is the one man 
in the world I could talk to about it all, 
and who could tell us what was best.” 

Nelly made no reply. Her thoughts, 
too, had travelled perhaps the same way 
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— but even while they did so it made her 
heart sore and bitter to think that it was 
John Vane, and not another, who wis 
“the one man in the world” to help 
them in their terrible strait. 

Innocent slept little that night. Some- 
thing new was working in the girl’s mind. 
All the household almost without excep- 
tion believed that she had been “in 
love” with Frederick from the time he 
brought her home; and Frederick him- 
self believed it most completely of all, as 
has been shown. But Innocent herself 
had never thought of love, had known 
nothing of it, nor what it was. She had 
learned it for the first time that night. 
The discovery she made was not of any- 
thing in herself. She, in her simplicity, 
in her pre-occupation, was as quietly still 
and affectionate in her emotions as she 
had ever and always been. But Freder- 
ick’s looks, his words, his touch, had 
startled her in her unbroken virginal 
calm. He had told her he loved her. 
Perhaps under other circumstances In- 
nocent would have received this with 
childlike gratitude, and have said to her- 
self simply that he was “kind” —how 
kind he was! But there was something 
in this interview which made so gentle 
an interpretation of the words impossible. 
Innocent felt without knowing how, that 
there was a difference, and the difference 
alarmed her, she could not tell why. It 
did not occur to her to think that the 
outburst was momentary, nor could she 
have believed that Frederick himself at 
that very moment was plotting her ban- 
ishment. The impression made on her 
mind was-not complex but single. He 
loved her not as the others loved, but 
with alove which Innocent vaguely knew 
led to other ties and other consequences. 
This thought did not move her, as does 
the first suggestion of love which is des- 
tined to be happy; it filled her with 
fright and pain. She felt by instinct that 
between her and Frederick there was a 
gulf which could never be passed. She 
who had been used to put her hand in 
his, to take his arm, to talk to him more 
freely than to any one else — all this would 
be impossible if he loved her. She would 
shrink from the warmer incomprehensi- 
ble sentiment, but how could she shrink 
from Frederick? What would they all 
say? What would they think if she, who 
had so clung to him, were to turn from 
him ? she could not do it. With an im- 
agination newly awakened, which had 
sprung up suddenly in self-defence, she 
saw herself constrained to do as Freder- 
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| 


cumstances which she did not under- 
stand, yet shrank from. To put these 
vague sentiments of fright, repulsion, and 
alarm into words is to do them wrong, 
and to give to them a distinctness which 
they did not possess ; but words are the 
only medium I have for conveying to the 
reader any idea of the state of confusion, 
shame, pain, and terror which vaguely 
filled the mind of Innocent. This ter- 
ror of Frederick’s love was, perhaps, 
quite undue and unnecessary, since Fred- 
erick had already realized the necessity 
for quenching anything like love for In- 
nocent, and thought himself quite strong 
enough to do so. But perhaps it was 
some subtle consequence of the mistaken 
notion he had so long entertained of her 
love for him, which produced this mistak- 
en notion on her part of his love for her, 
and became the motive of the most de- 
cided act of her tife. She did not sleep. 
The long long winter night, which felt as 
if it would never end, spun out its linger- 
ing hours of darkness, while all these 
things passed darkly through her mind — 
but as she waked and dreamed there 
suddenly occurred to her a way of escape 
—a prospect of help. She had made a 
promise of which no one knew —a prom- 
ise which had never before recurred to 
her mind from the moment she made it; 
this promise suddenly returned to her 
memory in her moment of deepest dark- 
ness. She had promised if she needed 
help, if she wanted change —a thing im- 

ossible at that moment, impossible a 
low hours ago, but now so real and so 
necessary —to seek it from one man; 
not the friend for whom Mrs. Eastwood 
sighed, whom Nelly bitterly and against 
her will involved in her thoughts ; a sav- 
jour, whose name occurred to poor Inno- 
cent now as a sudden and only refuge in 
her trouble. When she thought of him, 
and remembered her promise to him, In- 
nocent fell asleep. She had some one in 
whose hands she could place her difficul- 
ty, and at once her mind, unused to any 
such burdens, was eased. 

She said nothing to any one of her pur- 
pose. She felt instinctively that had she 
spoken of it slie would have been pre- 
vented from carrying out her intention. 
She did nothing, and said nothing, even 
to Alice, until next afternoon, when Mrs. 
Eastwood and Nelly went out on some 
necessary business. They thought it too 
cold for Innocent, and placed her in an 
easy chair by the fire, with the story-book 
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If anything had 
been wanting to confirm her resolution, 
this book would have done it. As soon 
as they were gone she went to her room 
and dressed herself carefully. She took 
care to make no appeal to Alice, who 
would have stopped her — she knew, and 
dressed herself without aid, taking out 
her best dress, the new mourning which 
became her pale and dreamy beauty. No 
one observed her as she went out; and 
very swift and straight, looking neither 
to the right hand nor the left, she pur- 
sued her way. She had gone with Mrs, 
Eastwood and Nelly more than once to 
the house where Sir Alexis Longueville 
had so often something to show his 
friends — now a new picture, now a rare 
flower, now some costly and elaborate 
piece of furniture. He was fond of every- 
thing that was rare and costly, and his 
bachelor house was one of the sights 
which connoisseurs delighted to be ad- 
mitted to. It was not very far from the 
Elms, a detached house surrounded by a 
garden, which, in its way, was a sight too, 
notwithstanding the near neighbourhood 
of London smoke. Sir Alexis lived by 
himself in this dainty dwelling-place. It 
was like a child to him; he was constant- 
ly making alterations, perfecting this and 
that, improving upon the unimprovable ; 
and the house was a show-house. Nev- 
ertheless, when Innocent, young and 
alone, made her way to the door, and 
asked for Sir Alexis, the man who opened 
it to her was startled. Sir Alexis had 
mot always been the irreproachable mid- 
dle-aged gentleman he was now, and his 
old servant, as well as his old friends, 
recollected passages in his life which 
were not such as to make the visit of a 
young girl alone, a natural occurrence. 
The servant stared at Innocent, and told 
her that his master was engaged, and 
made various excuses. But Innocent 
was imperious to all such _hesitations. 
She would not tell what her business was, 
she would not be put off. * Tell him I 
want him,” she said, walking in, in her 
simplicity. Such a girl, absolutely pre- 
occupied, unconscious of any evil, pursu- 
ing her object without arridre pensée, 
without fear or thought of harm, is, I be- 
lieve, safe to go over the world without 
let or hindrance. She hesitated only when 
the man asked her her name. “Say it 
is Innocent,’ she answered at last, witha 
look of perfect gravity which checked the 
smile which began to form about his lips. 

“A young lady?” said Sir Alexis. 
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-when the message was delivered to him, 
“ Alone ? it must be some mistake.” 
“No mistake, Sir Alexis,” said the 
man, suffering the incipient grin to show 
itself, but with a cautious watchfulness 
lest it should be out of place. “When I 
asked if there was any name, she gave 
me a queer name. I don’t know if she’s 
all right here. She bid me to tell you, 
Sir Alexis, as how it was Innocent - 
“Innocent!” said Longueville, start- 
ing up. “ You idiot, why did — not tell 
me? Where have you put her?” and 


with a haste and anxiety which put all 
thought of a grin out of his attendant’s 
head, Sir Alexis rushed out, thrusting 
away the man, whose mind changed on 
the subject in the twinkling of an eye. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
AN APPEAL. 


“INNOCENT! you here, and alone — 
where are the others?” cried Sir Alexis, 
taking both her hands. 

“T have come — because I promised,” 
said Innocent—‘“no one knows. You 
were to help me if I wanted help. I 
have come —for that. If I ever wanted 
to go away —to have some one to help 
me — that was what you said.— Surely 
you recollect ?” 

“‘Recollect!—yes, I recollect,” he 
said, in agitation and dismay, and led her 
toaseat. He looked at her with a won- 
der which words could not express, and 
with a troubled sense of his accounta- 
bility for having made such a promise, 
which had never occurred to him at the 
moment it was made. To have her here 
in his house, all alone, was an indecorum 
which struck the old man of the worldas 
it never would have struck Innocent. 
“ My dear child, tell me what it is—I 
will walk home with you,” he said in his 
confusion, not knowing what other sug- 
gestion to make. 

“ But I do not want to go home,” said 
Innocent. “I came toyou tohelp me. I 
have a great deal to tell you; but if they 
see me they will take me back, they will 
not understand. Oh, keep me here !— 
help me as you said ——” 

“Innocent! you bewilder me. What 
has happened—what can I do? But, 
whatever I can do, my dear child, it will 
be better for you to be at home.” 

“JT do not think so,” she said; “and 
I have been thinking a great deal—I 
have been very unhappy ; there is a great 
deal, a very great deal to tell you. But 
for thinking of you I do not know what I 
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It was because you 
” 


should have done. 
said so yourself that I have come 

“Yes, I did say so,” he murmured in 
his confusion. He was confused, but 
she was perfectly calm ; her eyes met his 
with their childish look of appeal; no 
consciousness, no embarrassment, nothin 
in them that was not simple as her soul. 
The man’s heart was touched beyond ex- 
pression. ‘“ Yes, my dear,” he said, “I 
did say so —and this house is yours, and 
everything in it. You shall stay if you 
will — you shall do with it as you please. 
Iam grieved —grieved to the heart that 
you should be unhappy. Have confi- 
dence in me —I will do everything for 
you that I could do for — my own child.” 

“Thanks,” she said, gently, “you 
were always kind;” and then seemed to 
fall into a half-reverie—a dreamy self- 
absorbed pause. “I have so much to 
tell you,” she resumed, “I don’t know 
where to begin ‘ 

“Tell me first why you have left 
home?” he asked. 

A faint colour came upon her cheek — 
“ That comes last of all,” she said, “and 
till you hear the first you will not under- 
stand. Frederick has come home. He 
lives with us again as he used to do; 
and last night — we talked —and he said 
he loved me. He must not love me; it 
is terrible so much as to think of it, after 
what has happened. And how could I 
live there and see him every day when 
that is what he is thinking ? So I remem- 
bered you, and came to you to help me. 
Now, please, I want to go away —to 
stay there no longer.— Take me, as you 
said you would — take me away.” 

“Innocent, do you understand what 
you are saying?” he asked, once more 
taking both her hands in his. Her words 
roused him out of all secondary feelings. 
There was no passion left in his stead R 
middle-aged soul for any woman; but 
this strange creature had charmed him 
by her strangeness, her rarity, the pathos 
of her beauty. She had refused him as 
few men are refused, and now had she 
come to offer herself to him? Middle- 
aged as he was he could not refuse to be 
moved by a quickening thrill of excite- 
ment; nothing could have made him an 
impassioned lover, but he was glad to 
have her, and his heait grew fond and 
tender as he held her hands. “ Innocent!” 
he repeated, “do you mean this ? Think! 
Do not encourage me and then disap- 
point me. There is but one way that 
I can take you anywhere. You must 
marry me first ; do you know?” 
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She shrank a little, instinctively, look- 
ing at him all the time with serious eyes, 
which shrank not, and then said, slowly 
— “Yes — I know.” 

He was so startled by this assent, so 
taken by surprise, and, at the same time. 
so put upon his guard by all the decorums 
and punctilios of which she knew noth- 
ing, that he made no such response as a 
lover might have made. He uttered 
some broken exclamations in his bewil- 
derment. The surprise was a joyful one; 
but yet it was a surprise, and brought as 
much wonder with it as pleasure. Then 
Sir Alexis remembered, suddenly, in the 
midst of his confusion, what was owing 
to the self-respect of a woman who had 
thus rashly risked herself and her wo- 
manly credit. He kissed the small, slen- 
der, girlish hands one after another with 
reverential fervour. “Thanks, a thou- 
sand times, for your generous confi- 
dence,” he said, “I hope I am worthy of 
the trust. It is settled between us, then, 
of your free will, Innocent —of your free 
will? you will be my wife ?” 

“Yes,” she said, once more, grave as 
if she were uttering the sentence of her 
own fate. He bent over her, and kissed 
her forehead; then rising hastily rang 
the bell. 


“Go to my sister,” he said, giving his 
orders at the door of the room, orders 
which Innocent neither heard nor com- 
prehended ; “and ask her to come to me 


atonce. She will do me a great service 
if she will be here in half an hour.” Then 
he came back and sat down by his future 
bride. 

“Innocent, my darling, now that this 
is settled between us you can speak to 
me with confidence. Whatis it? Fred- 
erick would not, could not, have been 
rude to you? He is agentleman at least. 
It is well for me, however, that this hap- 
pened ; but tell me, dear, what it was?” 
he said, drawing her close to him. It 
seemed incredible to see her there in his 
house, bestowing herself upon him, she 
who only the other day had been so star- 
tled by his advances. He was flattered, 
touched, startled, full of wonder, not 
knowing what to do, or to say. 

“Yes,” said Innocent, with a_ sigh, 
“but there is a great deal to tell you 
first. Perhaps when I have told you you 
will cease to care, you will be angry, you 
will not want me. You say No; but you 
don’t know what I have to say.” 

“Nothing you can say will affect me, 
my dear,” he said, with almost fatherly 
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fondness, and an incredulous admiring. 
smile. 

“ Ah, but you do not know,” cried In- 
nocent; and then her voice fell into a 
low strain of narrative — gentle, yet pene- 
trating and clear asa bell. “I was sent 
down to the High Lodge 4 

“Has it something to do with that ?” 
said the new bridegroom, gradually be- 
coming conscious of an elevation of feel- 
ing more fitted to the occasion. “Then 
let us put off talking of it. You have 
been ill, my poor child; your pretty 
cheek is pale ; you are looking worn and 
thin. You shall go to Italy, to Pisa, In- 
nocent ——” 

“Ah!” she said, with a deep sigh, 
long drawn out, and tremulous; “but 
first you must hear.” 

“ Not first, my darling — after, when we 
have spoken of things more important. 
We will go to Longueville first, and then 
to Italy. You shall take me to your old 
pat and we will find your old Nicco- 
o-—_ 

“Ah!” she said again, this time with 
a slight nervous shiver; “but you must 
hear —first you must hear. When I tell 
you perhaps it will change everything. I 
was sent to the High Lodge ; but it is 
not about that — Frederick saw me in 
the church, and took me to see his wife.” 

“Is itabout Frederick and his wife? I 
am tired of Frederick. You are trem- 
bling, Innocent. Leave this story for 
another time. It cannot make any dif- 
ference to me.” 

“To see his wife,” said Innocent, go- 
ing on in a low, steady tone, as if once 
started she had no power to stop. “She 
was ill. She used to have fits of being 
angry. She would raise her voice and 
scold every one, it did not matter whom, 
even Frederick. He was very kind to 
me — he always was very kind.” 

“Enough about Frederick,” said Sir 
Alexis, with some impatience. “ Inno- 
cent, you cannot think that your cousin 
is particularly interesting to me.” 

“Do not be angry,” she said with an 
appealing look. “He took me to his wife. 
I stayed with hera long time. She made 
me read to her; sometimes she was an- 
gry, sometimes she was kind. I read and 


read ; and then I fell asleep ——” 


“Selfish cur!” cried Sir Alexis, “to 
put the nursing of that terrible wife of his 
upon you.” 

‘“* I woke up to hear her scolding. Oh, 
how red she was ! how her eyes blazed ! 


|She shook me and called to me, and 
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I was | 
” | 


cried that she would strike me. 
not half awake ; I was trembling 

“Poor Innocent, you are trembling | 
now. My darling, what does all this 
matter? Another time will do i 

“JT had to drop the drops,” said In-| 
nocent, sinking her voice lower, “I had 
never done it before. My hand shook, 
and she scolded, and I could not. At! 
last —oh do not be angry — she seized | 
it out of my hand, and drank it. Listen! 
she drank it—and then she died. Do 
you know what that means? I killed | 
Frederick’s wife!” | 

“Good God! Innocent!” 

“T was afraid—I was afraid!—I 
knew you would be angry,” she cried. | 

Sir Alexis withdrew the arm he had! 
put round her. He was speechless with 
wonder and horror. “ Good God!” he 
repeated when he had found his voice ; 
“ What did you do?” 

“ What did I do?” she asked, vaguely, 
looking at him with wonder and incom- 
prehension. 

“Yes; you alarmed the people of 
course? You told them what had hap- 
pened ?—you had everything done that 
could be done? How strange that I 
shouid have heard nothing of all this!” 
he said, rising to his feet. 

Innocent’s heart sank within her. She 


looked up at him with anxious eyes, into 
which the tears were coming. No one 


had been angry before. They had all 
wept over her, comforted her. But now, 
at last, he was angry in whom she had 
placed her last hope. Sobs began to 
rise in her throat; she deserved that he 
should be angry, she knew —yet she 
looked up at him with a pitiful appeal 
against his wrath. She was guilty of kill- 
ing Frederick’s wife; but of all this that 
came after—this, which she ought to 
have done, and did not — no one had ever 
told her. She made him no reply save 
by her look, by the big tears that rose 
into her eyes. 

He had risen from her side rather in 
excitement and dismay than with any in- 
tention of deserting the poor child who 
had thus thrown herself upon him. When 
his eyes returned to her and he met her 
piteous look, his heart melted. He came 
back and sat down by her again. “ Poor 
Innocent,” he said, “poor little bewil- 
dered child. What did you do?” 

“I came home,” she said, shivering. 
“When they told me she was dead, I 
could not stay any longer. It was dark 
night —very late. I never was out so 
late before. 1 came home “i 
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“ And you never told them? you did 
not say what you had done?” 

“Do not be angry!” said poor Inno- 
cent, bursting into sobs that were pite- 
ous to hear. 

He took her into his arms, and did 
what he could to comfort her. Poor 
child! poor man, who had bound himself 
unawares to her foolish fate! He never 
doubted her story for a moment, nor sup- 
posed that she had told him anything less 
or more than the simple facts ; and while 
he soothed her, and tried to subdue her 
sobs, his mind set to work seriously, 
thinking how a way was to be made for 
her out of this coil which she had woven 
about her own feet. He was not less 
sorry for her than the others had been, 
but his mind was cooler and more ready 
to act in the emergency. To suppose 
that she had killed Frederick’s wife, as 
she thought, was absolute folly, of 
course, he said to himself; but her 
flight, her silence as to what she had 
done, her hurried return home, howso- 
ever effected, would be terribly against 
her. He set his whole faculties to work 
to find a way out of it. “I am not 
angry,” he said. to her, “my poor child! 
how could I be angry? Innocent, Inno- 
cent, you must compose yourself. You 
must stop crying and let me think what 
it is best to do.” 

Just then the door opened hastily, and 
Mrs. Barclay bustled in smiling, and rus- 
tling, and gay, with her ample silken 
skirts and cheerful countenance. 

“ What is all this, Alexis ?” she said ; 
“what do you want me for in such a 
hurry?- What do you mean by having 
young ladies here? Ah, Innocent, my 
sweet! I had it borne in upon me that 
it must be you.” 

Sir Alexis stumbled up to his feet, and 
Innocent checked her sobs as by magic, 
and turned wondering to the new comer. 
“My dear sister, you have judged right- 
ly,” he said. ‘Innocent has come to 
me about a difficulty she is in. I will go 
now to your aunt and see about it, my 
darling, and my sister will take care of 
you. Lucilla, this is Lady Longueville 
that is to be. You are the first to know 
it; you will take care of my poor little 
darling? She is ill and nervous; give 
her some wine, or tea, or something, and 
make her lie down and rest.” 

“That I will,” said kind Mrs. Barclay, 
“ll take care of her —the little puss ! 
I knew this was coming. I said it all 
along from the very first day you saw her, 
Alexis ; and I hope she’ll be a sweet lit- 
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tle wife to you, as good as she’s pretty. 
I could not say more than that. My dear 
brother, how I wish you joy!” 

And she kissed him heartily, and 
kissed Innocent, and laughed and cried 
in honest pleasure, the strangest contrast 
to the grave emotion, the piteous self- 
abandonment upon which she came like 
the very angel of commonplace life, 
good-humour and kindly feeling. She 
went with her brother to the door, shak- 
ing hands with him in her satisfaction. 
“Do you mean to say there has been 
some quarrel with the Eastwoods ?” she 
asked in an undertone. 

“No quarrel; but something, I don’t 
quite know what. Make her rest, Lu- 
cilla, and don’t allow herto talk. Let me 
find her well when I return —for then 
we must decide what to do.” 

“Trust me, I'll take care of her,” said 
the cheerful woman, and in another mo- 
ment Innocent found herself all alone 
with this stranger, in a new world, de- 
serted by everybody, everything strange 
around her, except the kind words which 
she was used to hear, though not from 
this voice. Her head swam, and there 
was a ringing as of bells in her ears. 
But amid the desolation and pain she 
felt, there was also a sense of calm per- 
vading her whole soul. This time she 


had put off the burden bodily, and some 


one else had taken it up. She had a 
trust in Sir Alexis, which was produced 
perhaps by the different way in which he 
had treated her confession. He had gone 
away to do something, to deliver her 
somehow. To bring back Amanda to 
life, perhaps, and make the dream come 
to an end ; the dream of death, or the 
dream of life, it did not seem to matter 
much to Innocent, which was brought to 
anend. For what was she herself from 
her first chapter till now but a dream— 
a very dream? 

Sir Alexis, too, felt very much like a 
man in a dream as he took his hat and 
buttoned his coat with habitual compo- 
sure, though his whole being was shaken 
by the extraordinary position in which 
he found himself, and the extraordinary 
revelation just made to him. He walked 
along the suburban road towards the 
Elms with his mind full of strange and 
painful deliberations. His pretty Inno- 
cent, the rare and strange creature whom 
he had coveted as the very crown and 
flower of all his rarities and costly pos- 
sessions, was it possible that the first 
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life and death? He took a different view 
of the matter from that which hdd oc- 
curred to the Eastwoods. He never 
doubted that things were as she had 
said, and that Amanda’s death had really 
been caused by the excessive opiate. 
Such things had happened ere now, a 
painful and haunting recollection, no 
doubt, to those unhappily involved in 
them, but not coming within any possible 
range of crime, or calling for the penal- 
ties of justice. To any creature in her 
senses the situation, though most painful, 
would have been simple enough. Had 
Innocent alarmed the house at once, had 
she called for instant help, and informed 
the attendants what had happened, she 
might indeed have regretted and grieved 
all her life, but she would have been de- 
livered from all blame. But —God help 
the poor child!—she had done every- 
thing on the contrary to draw suspicion 
upon her, to give an air of real guilt to 
her wild proceedings. Sir Alexis could 
not even make out how it was that up to 
this time no notice had been taken of 
such an extraordinary incident. Had 
the family concluded to hush it up? had 
they managed to bribe or intimidate the 
doctor, to quench all reports? That 
seemed almost incredible, too. As he 
went quickly along he planned out and 
resolved upon a totally different style of 
proceeding. To have-the matter inves- 
tigated at once, and have Innocent’s real 
share in it fully ascertained, seemed the 
only expedient possible. Without that 
what horrors might hang over her ; what 
accusations ready to be brought up in af- 
ter days if she made any enemies, or-if 
he made any enemies, which was more 
likely! Thus he went on with a very 
anxious face to the Elms, where Inno- - 
cent’s absence had just been discovered 
with consternation. Nelly had been 
searching for her through the garden, 
and came in breathless through the con- 
servatory, as Sir Alexis entered by the 
drawing-room door. 

“She is not in the garden,” he heard 
Nelly say, in a tone of fright and anxi- 
ety. The ladies were both pale, and 
looked at each other with miserable em- 
barrassment when he came in. Here 
was one of those domestic agonies which 
women have to suffer so often —a terri- 
ble emergency demanding all their 
thoughts, and an indifferent visitor sud- 
denly thrust into it, to whom they must 
say nothing, betray nothing. Sir Alexis 


sign of his acquisition of her was this; relieved them however at once of their 


plunge into terrible realities affecting 


pain. 
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“You are anxious about Innocent?” 
he said. “I have come at once to re- 
lieve you. She is with me—that is, 
with my sister— she is quite safe ——” 

“With you, Sir Alexis? Where did 
you find her? She must have gone out 
—for a walk —” said Mrs. Eastwood, 
struggling to show neither her great sur- 
prise, nor her still greater relief. 

“We are old friends,” cried Sir Alexis, 
taking Mrs. Eastwood’s hand. “We 
have known a great deal about each 
other for years. 
that I know this. Innocent has told me 
everything; she has put herself in my 
hands.” 

“Innocent —has put herself in 
hands ?— Are we dreaming, Nelly?” 
cried Mrs. Eastwood, struck by the ap- 
parent slight, the apparent abandonment, 
and looking at her visitor with mingled 
offence, mortification, and wonder. “ Do 


you mean that she has gone to you—| 


from us — Sir Alexis, this cannot be the 
child’s doing. It is an unpardonable in- 
terference — an — intrusion ——” 

“ Hear me first,” he said. “I am guilt- 
less in the matter. It zs the child’s own 


Do not let it vex you! 


our | 
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,though my children doubt. I hastened 
down to Sterborne as soon as Innocent 
‘came back; I got there on Monday 
‘morning —I saw all Mrs. Frederick’s 
family, every one concerned ; the doctor 
‘assured me positively that she died of 
heart disease, as he had expected for 
lyears she would. Nobody had the 
| Slightest thought of Innocent as in any 
|way involved. There is not a suspicion 
'—not an idea—in any mind but her 
own.” 

| “Sir Alexis had risen as she began 
,this statement, and gradually went for- 
ward to her, holding out his hands. Mrs, 
| Eastwood rose, too, half sobbing, as she 
concluded, and gave him hers. 

| “ITs this true?” he cried, with the 
| water in his eyes,—the unspeakable 
'sense of relief proving to him, for the 
\first time, what a horrible weight had 
| been lying on his heart. 

“ Absolutely true!” she said, through 
her tears — feeling as she said it, con- 
_vinced by his faith, and by the intensity 
|of her own words. What could be more 
sure? Every word she said to him was 
‘fact, as distinct and clear as it could be 


doing. Something frightened her— | expressed —and yet 

about Frederick —I cannot tell you what.| Sir Alexis’ relief was so great that he 
I had told her that I was at her service rose into instant exhilaration and happi- 
if ever she wanted me. You know how /ness. He dismissed the subject for the 
to Innocent’s 


one says such words.—She came to me moment, and unfolded 
this morning.— She has consented to be guardian all he meant and wished to do. 
my wife —” he went on, gravely, after a | No end could be served, he said, by de- 
pause — “ of her own will—and she has lay. He wished to marry her as soon as 
told me all her story.— Naturally, I have possible, to take her to Longueville, to 


come to you at once.” 

There was a pause—they looked at 
each other, each uncertain what was the 
next step to be taken — the next word to 
be said. 

“She has — consented —— Mrs. 
Eastwood repeated in dismay. “Sir 
Alexis, I am her nearest relation, her 
only guardian ;—I cannot let you suffer 
for the sake of honour. When you spoke 
to her first there was no such cloud upon 
her, poor child. I cannot let you take 
our burden upon yourself.” 

“Ido not object to the burden,” he 
said, gravely —“ with her I accept it, 
such as itis. I donot ask for your sanc- 
tion, because you gave it formally — you 
authorized my addresses to her. The 
question is now what can we best do to 
set this painful business at rest —to 
prove that it was mere accident—a 
chance that might happen to any one —” 

“It is a delusion!” cried Mrs. East- 
wood. “A mere delusion ! there is noth- 
ing in it. Oh, Sir Alexis, believe me, 


” 


|Italy, to restore the freshness of her 
‘mind by new scenes. And the others, 
glad of the relief, entered into this lighter 
| talk, and became almost merry over In- 
| nocent’s prospects. Yet Sir Alexis left 
‘the Elms with as grave a countenance as 
ihe had entered it. When the conversa- 
‘tion returned to the subject of poor In- 
‘nocent’s “ delusion,” the further informa- 
tion they gave him brought back painful 
uncertainty to his mind. Was it simple 
delusion after all—or was there some- 
thing true at the bottom — something 
|which might still produce grief and sor- 
| row to her, unhappy, and to all concerned ? 


CHAPTER XL. 


FAMILY OPINIONS. 


Ir was thought best that Innocent 
‘should be brought back that evening to 
ithe Elms, where Mrs. Barclay accom- 


‘panied her full of smiles and congratula- 


tions. “Since he could not have the one, 
my dear, he set his heart upon having the 
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other,” she said to Mrs. Eastwood ; 
“otherwise I am sure he would never 
have married at all. He had made up his 
mind to have one of your girls. A good 
mother makes a good daughter ; that has 
always been the doctrine in our family, 
—and oh, how glad I am that the old 
stock is not to be allowed to die out! 
It will be such a disappointment to the 
Huntly Longuevilles, they never could 
bear Alexis ; and I am sure if I once saw 
him with a nice wife and a young family, 
I would wish for nothing more in this 
world 

“We must not go so fast,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood. 

“ Oh, no, of course we must say noth- 
ing about that,” said rs. Barclay, nodding 
and laughing in supreme satisfaction. She 
and her brother remained to dinner, and 
but for the moroseness of Frederick, who 
contemplated the whole matter with al- 
most savage dissatisfaction, the evening 
would have been a more cheerful one 
than the Eastwood family had passed for 
some time. Frederick, however, was 


half frantic in his opposition when the 
party dispersed. He asked his mother 
how she could permit such a sacrifice, — 
how she could allow such a child to 
pledge herself to a man old enough to be 


her grandfather? “If you call that love 
for Innocent, I don’t know what love 
means,” he said. 

“It is Innocent’s own doing,” said his 
mother in self-defence ; “it is she alone 
who is responsible. I have had nothing 
to do with it,— for I feel as you do, Fred- 
erick,— to some extent.” 

“To some extent!—I don’t know 
how you can limit the extent,” he cried 
in fiery indignation,— “and how about 
this,— what do you call it ?— this fancy, 
— this delusion ? She ought not to 
be allowed to go out of the family with 
such a notion in her mind.” 

“Frederick, I am afraid you will be 
annoyed,” said poor Mrs. Eastwood, “ I 
was very much distressed myself.— She 
—told him everything ;— though, in- 
deed, if they are to be married it was 
indispensable that he should know % 

Frederick almost foamed at the mouth 
with rage and vexation. He refused to 
believe that Innocent could have done 
anything of the kind of her own initiative, 
—he insisted that some one had sug- 
gested it, that she had been frightened, 
—that the idea had been put into her 
mind. After the improvement and ame- 
lioration of his manners, to which the 
had been gradually getting accustomed, 
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he went to the very furthest bound of 
their endurance. He would be no party 
to the arrangement, he declared,—they 
might carry it out if they would, but with- 
out him. Frederick, indeed, was stung 
to the quick by what seemed to him the 
most manifold and most complicated in- 
vasion of his rights. Innocent had been 
his slave ever since he knew her, and 
she was to be taken from him,—and_ the 
secret of her delusion, or whatever it was, 
was exposed to a stranger. His wife’s 
death, and Innocent’s connection with it, 
whatever that might be, all talked of, dis- 
cussed, pulled to pieces by others! I 
think Frederick had some ground for 
general irritation, though he had no right 
to blame any one individually ; he was very 
sore and very angry at this revolution of 
affairs ; he had begun to think that Inno- 
cent was very pretty and sweet, and that 
he might reward her for her devotion to 
him when lo, there came, first this story 
about Amanda’s death,— and then Inno- 
cent’s sudden, unaccountable throwing 
of herself into Longueville’s arms! By 
degrees he became less sore, and began 
to think that he understood the latter 
incident, and how Innocent, feeling what 
a great gulf lay between them now, now 
that he knew what had happened, had 
fled to Sir Alexis from her own despair 
and his. This made him less sore, but 
not less sorry. He had been conscious 
that he myst think of her no more when 
he heard her revelation on the previous 
night,— but as soon as further thinking 
of her was useless, he felt that the reve- 
lation she had made was nothing,— that 
it was indeed mere delusion, as_ his 
mother said, and that Innocent once re- 
moved out of his reach, became the thing 
he most longed for in the world. Alto- 
gether, that night brought him little com- 
fort. He was impatient, unhappy, irrita- 
ble, nay furious ; and, naturally, his fury 
fixed upon those who deserved it least,— 
upon his mother and sister, who were ab- 
solutely innocent, and upon Sir Alexis, 
who had been brought into the matter by 
appeal, without any action of his. It 
was some days after this before he could 
even secure a chance of speaking to In- 
nocent alone. They kept her from him 
watchfully, yet so naturally, that much as 
he chafed, he could say nothing,—and 
Longueville was there in the evenings, 
filling him with suppressed rage. At last 
fortune favoured him, and he found her 
for a few minutes alone. 

“Innocent,” he said, “I fear you are 
going to take a very foolish step. Who 
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has advised you to do it? You ought 
not to marry Longueville,— a man whom 
you cannot care for,—aman so much 
older than yourself.” 

Innocent shrank from him into the 
corner of the sofa where she was sitting. 
She made no answer,— but she shrank 
unquestionably, which made him more 
angry still. 

“You are very foolish,— because you 
have been unhappy, you determine to be 
more unhappy, to leave no way of escape 
for yourself. If you marry that man you 
can have no sympathy with him. He is 
older than your father. Was there no one 
else in the world to help you, Innocent, 
that you should have referred to him?” 

“Do not'be angry,” sighed Innocent, 
softly, turning upon him her anxious, 
deprecating eyes. “No one else offered 
to help me. He is very kind i 

“Oh, kind!” cried Frederick, “is any 
one unkind? When you say such a 
thing you accuse us all. Surely I could 
have helped you better than Longue- 
ville ——” 

“Not you, Frederick,” said the girl. 
She did not withdraw her eyes from him, 
but a faint flush came upon her face. 

“Why not 1? You are thinking of 
this business about—my wife. That 


was no reason why you should turn from 


me. Innocent, be wise in time, and give 
this man up.” 

He did not remember that she too had 
suggested to him to give up his marriage, 
with more simplicity, but not less unrea- 
sonableness. She shook her head _half- 
sadly, half-smiling. She had no wish to 
marry Sir Alexis. The thought, indeed, 
filled her with vague alarm when it oc- 
curred to her. But he had taken her 
burden on his shoulders,— he had prom- 
ised to set it right; and Innocent, not 
asking any questions, had been able to 
believe him. Such help no one else in 
the world had offered her. It seemed the 
only thing she understood or cared for 
in her life. 

Thus the time stole away,— the inter- 
val between this rapid settlement of 
affairs and the marriage-day, which was 
so strangely unlike other marriage-days. 
Innocent had her ¢vousseau prepared like 
other brides, and the Elms was full of 
the excitement of the preparations. I 
am not even sure, notwithstanding all the 
circumstances involved which tempered 
the pleasure, that Mrs. Eastwood and 
Nelly did not derive a certain enjoyment 
from choosing her dresses, and buying 
her “things,” and deciding how this and 
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that was to be made. She was passive 
herself, and took little interest in what 
was going on,— but she was a very pa- 
tient lay figure in their hands, suffering 
draperies of all sorts to be tried upon her, 
without active rebellion. The other 
ladies had the satisfaction of artists in 
dressing Innocent. She had never been 
“dressed” before,— and to get her up as 
Lady Longueville ought to be got up, was 
a delightful exercise of skill and inge- 
nuity. Men, no doubt, have other solace- 
ments of a like character,—but one re- 
quires to be a woman to understand the 
genuine, simple, and natural pleasure 
which Nelly Eastwood, though her heart 
was sore, and her mind full of a thousand 
anxieties, got out of her cousin’s ¢rows- 
seau. To try how one thing after another 
would look upon Innocent, to see which 
shade, which fashion would become her 
best,— to fit her out in short for her new 
position, according to their own ideal of 
what that position was, amused the 
mother and daughter as few other things 
could have done, and distracted them 
from theirowncares. If you despise Mrs. 
Eastwood and Nelly, for this my dear 
reader, 1 do not agree with you. The 
marriage itself was one in which they had 
no responsibility. They had not been 
consulted in it, —it was Innocent’s own 
doing,—and considering all the circum- 
stances, and the peculiarity of Innocent’s 
character, it was, to Mrs. Eastwood at 
least, as she said, “a matter of great thank- 
fulness,” that Innocent had selected for 
herself so efficient a protector, so kind a 
guardian as Sir Alexis. “He wiil give 
her everything that this world can give,” 
Mrs. Eastwood said, addressing an indig- 
nation meeting of her own two younger 
boys which had been hastily convened for 
the occasion. “ He is very fond of her, 
and will consider her happiness in every- 
thing. He is an old friend of the family, 
and it need not trouble us to know that 
he is acquainted with all our circumstan- 
ces.” This last remark was intended for 
Frederick, who stood sullenly at the win- 
dow, turning his back upon the others, 
with his figure relieved against the light. 
“Our circumstances?” said Jenny. 
“Ts there anything in our circumstances 
that may not be known to all the world ?” 
“That is all very well, mother,” cried 
Dick, who was less observant, “but I 
don’t know how you can make up your 
mind to give Innocent to an old are 
like Longueville. He looks a hundred‘ 
and fifty. He has old ways of thinking, 
old habits; in short, he is an old fogie, 
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neither more nor less,—and she is 
eighteen. It is the sort of thing one 
reads of in novels. Such things don’t 
happen in real life ——” 

“My dear boy—” began Mrs. East- 
wood. é 

“ At least they oughtn’t to,” said Dick, 
“and as for its being Innocent’s own 
choice, what does she know about it? 
She has been talked over. She has been 
seduced by all that trash of dresses and 
finery ” 

Dick had spent half the precious morn- 
ing helping to decide between a blue silk 
and a green one, and he was naturally 
wrathful (after it was over) at that loss of 
his valuable time. 

“Innocent don’t care for that sort of 
thing,” said Jenny. “ Has some one 
been hard upon her?—has some one 
worried her? I don’t know what my 
mother means about our circumstances. 
I thought Innocent was to get the same 
as the rest of us. She may have my 
share if that will keep her from mar- 
rying old Longueville. I don’t see why 
she should want to marry any one ; —/ 
don’t.” 

“ How can I explain it to you?” said 
poor Mrs. Eastwood, “a girl is not like a 
young man. If anything was to happen 
to me, what would become of Innocent? 
— who would take care of her? You, or 
you? Dick, who is going to India, or 
Jenny who has his own way to make in 
the world,—or Nelly? Nelly will have 
some one else to consult <i 

“ You put me out of the question alto- 
pol said Frederick, “though surely 

have a right to be considered 2 

“You!—oh, Frederick !—when you 
know how impossible,—how out of all 
question that would be But Inno- 
cent has put it out of my hands, she has 
chosen Sir Alexis herself, —and when I 


think how much more he can give her} 


than I ever could, — what advantages — 
what means of developing 
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what melancholy, wondering if indeed 
“all women ” were to be condemned whole- 
sale,—or whether there could be any 
other meaning in his mother’s allusion to 
the circumstances which could be trusted 
to Sir Alexis. 

The effect, however, upon the world at 
large was very different. In the opinion 
of the Molyneuxes, for instance, Mrs. 
Eastwood rose to a far higher degree of 
estimation than they had ever bestowed 
upon her before. They even thought it 
might be as well that Ernest should be 
“settled,” now that things had taken 
this turn. Nelly was not a bad match, 
all things considered, and to be married 
would probably settle Ernest, and the 
connection was good. Besides, when 
the mother had done so well for her 
niece, a poor girl whom she had “ shame- 
fully neglected,” what might she not as- 
pire to for her daughter? Ernest felt 
that now was the mome.at to conclude 
his long probation, as he cho e to call it. 
** Don’t you think I have been kept hang- 
ing on long enough?” he said to Nelly 
whom he found immersed in Innocent’s 
business, one morning, when, very unex- 
pectedly to them all, he sauntered into 
the drawing-room at the Elms. 

“Kept hanging on?” said Nelly, with 

a surprise she did not attempt to con- 
ceal. : 
“ Of course, — you don’t suppose it is 
of my own will that I have waited for you 
like this, — almost as long as Jacob, eh, 
Nelly ?— longer, I should say, consider- 
ing how much faster things go now-a- 
days i“ 

“I did not know that you had ever 
tried to shorten it,” said Nelly, slowly, 
growing very red. ‘ 

“1 don’t pretend to be able to subdue 
circumstances,” said Molyneux; “ we 
are all the victims of them, and I as much 
as other men. But it seems to me, 
Nelly, that now’s our chance ; now that 
Frederick has been providentially re- 


“The fact is, women are all merce-;leased from his encumbrance, and that 
nary,” said Frederick, “they cannot help| your mother has made this triumphant 


it. Money carries the day with them, 
whatever the drawbacks. I have long 
known it. Innocent is simple enough in 


other things, — but in this she is like all! words 


the rest.” 

And thus the family conclave broke up, 
—even Jenny, who was his mother’s 
champion, being unable to see his way to 

, her defence in this particular. Dick 
—_ up the question with more light- 
eartedness, being unaffected by theories, 


but Jenny went back to Oxford some- 





stroke, and booked old Longueville for 
Innocent ——” 


“ Ernest ! 
” 


I will not permit such 

“Well, — well, —don’t let us quarrel 
about the words — now that Sir Alexis is 
about to be made happy with the hand, 
&c. By Jove, you. may say what you 
like, Nelly, but it is the cleverest coup I 
have heard of for a very long time. Al- 
together the family is in luck ; and if you 
play your cards well, and we can get hold 
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of your mother when she is in a good hu- 
mour ——” 

Poor Nelly’s endurance had _ been 
greatly tried. Her troubles which she 

ared not confide to her lover — the sense 
that he could not be trusted to enter into 
the closer circle of her family anxieties, 
and consequently that his sympathy with 
herself could never be complete — had 
long been gnawing at her heart and em- 
bittering all his careless words and irrev- 
erent thoughts. She turned red and 
then pale, tremulous and then rigid, in 
the passionate tumult of feeling which 
took possession of her; but she kept 
herself calm with all her might, and an- 
swered him with an artificial coldness, 
which filled Molyneux half with ridicule, 
half with dismay. 

“How am I to play my cards?” she 
said, “and what is it that you mean to 
ask from my mother when she is in a 
good humour ?” 

“Nelly!” he said, half laughing, half 
angry, “ what does this tragedy-queen air 
portend ? surely it is a little late to get 
on stilts with me. Of course you know 
as well as I do what I have to propose to 

our mother. We can’t marry without 
er help; the responsibility lies upon 
her of keeping you from being settled 
and done for—I and _ people are 
ready enough. When I talk of playing 
your cards, | take it for granted you want 
our business to be decided as much as I 
do, —and the very first step for us is to 
know how much she means to do.” 

“TI look at it in a different way,” said 
Nelly, plunging desperately into the 
centre of the question which she had so 
long avoided. “Ernest, now we must 
understand each other at last ; I will not 
have any such proposal made to Mamma. 
I will not !— it does not matter what you 
say. If we cannot do with what we have 
and your profession, it is better to put 
an end to it altogether. I have not 
wished for anything, nor thought of any- 
thing beyond what we could afford,” 
cried Nelly, suddenly, the tears coming in 
spite of her, —“ but I will not take our 
living from Mamma!” 

Molyneux was thunderstruck. “Why, 
Nelly!” he said, in the half-derisive, 
half-affectionate tone which had so often 
disarmed her, — “ you innocent little 
goose !” and he drew her within his arm. 
But Nelly was wrought to a point which 
did not admit of this treatment. She 
withdrew from his clasp and stood front- 
ing him, tears in her eyes but resolution 
in her face. 
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“We must understand each other,” 
she cried. “I have long tried to say it. 
Now I have had courage to speak, and I 
cannot go back. I will live as poorly as 
you like—if you like; but I will not 
fight with my own mother for money; I 
will not take our living from hers ; I am 
determined. But I must not bind you,” 
she added, faltering slightly, “if you 
think otherwise.—If you think other- 
wise — if there is no other alternative — 
Ernest, I must set you free an 

“To speak to your mother?” he said 
with a laugh in which there was some re- 
lief. “I should have done it without all 
this declamation, Nelly.” 

“No, — but to be free from me,” said 
Nelly, folding closely together the hands 
which he tried to take. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
OF GROWING OLD. 


In the hopeful May-time, when the 
primroses were springing, and the green 
leaves coming again, just this time thir- 
teen years, I wrote an essay Concerning 
Growing Old in this magazine. That 
essay found favour, possibly because it 
deserved it ; possibly because it did not: 
but that is neither here nor there. It 
gave the views of its subject which had 
then been reached: and, writing it, it 
seemed to its writer that he was able to 
look away backwards towards an illimita- 
ble horizon, and in fact that he was very 
old. “I am very old, I am forty,” said 
Mr. Buckle on his birthday. Doubtless 
that remarkable man meant what he said, 
and spoke without any degree of affecta- 
tion. When that essay was written, the 
writer wanted a good deal of being Half- 
Way: yet Mr. Buckle’s notion was quite 
honestly entertained. Looking back now, 
it seems different: as many things seem, 
He was young then: young compara- 
tively. Mr. Dickens made mention of 
Tom Pinch, as “a respectable young 
man, aged thirty-five.’ A fortiori must 
he be young, who was considerably less. 
Yet did he presume to treat, not without 
sincere feeling, of a matter imperfectly 
understood. 

Let the subject of that departed May 
be recurred to. There is something to 
be said about it, learned through the ex- 
perience of these thirteen years. Much 
has come and gone, much has been 
learned, in that long time. It seems now 
as though no one could really feel u.J, if 
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both his father and mother were still 
living: hale, active, enjoying society and 
life. Still abides the old Home whence 
the household were scattered. You are 
still one of “the boys:” and in any 
perplexity you know where to go for 
counsel, always kind and sincere. But 
when they go, you stand in the front 
rank, with no preceding generation be- 
tween you and the great change. It 
makes a great difference, many know. 
May I recall that time, May in the 
year of grace 1860? It comes back, with- 
out recalling, to-night, very vividly. For 
to-day there came an afternoon of leisure, 
coming amid busy days: and after two 
miles’ walk over a dusty and shadeless 
road, whence, looking back, you saw dark 
towers and ruins and the environing sea, 
you might turn into a little wooded dell, 
down which murmurs a brook under 
- trees: and under the trees there 
lazed everywhere such thick tufts of 
great primroses as may seldom be seen: 
beautiful to look upon, and with the faint 
but powerful fragrance which recalls ear- 
liest days. Doubtless it has been with 
many, that primroses were the first re- 
membered flowers. Among many Mays, 
these leaves and flowers brought back 
vividly that which has been named, 
wherein that old essay was written in 
scraps of time amid hard work now trace- 
less. It was packed up, and sent away 
by post from Athens to Babylon, like 
others innumerable. For the dog had 
his day, and a very cheering day. And, 
lest vanity should obscure the on sev- 
eral kind friends were prompt to inform 
him when it began to go over. Then,a 
few days later, through the summer night 
with its brief darkness, he journeyed in 
the flying train to the great city: met 
once more (it was the last time) the dear 
old face of the friend who was then in 
charge of Fraser; and corrected his 
proof, not in the green light of leaves in 
the distant country, but in the hearing of 
the unceasing roar of the Strand ; look- 
ing down with awe on that awful tide 
of life: thinking how can an ignorant 
dweller amid trees and hedges, sheep and 
oxen, where only small events ever occur, 
have any thing to say worth being heard 
by wise and polished men and women 
strung and refined by the ceaseless 
brightening and sharpening of London ? 
Then, in days just like these now present, 
under John Parker’s roof, the writer 
beheld for the first time many eminent 
and famous men, long known, and long 
be.oved (some of them) through books 
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which had cheered and stimulated and 
informed. How clever they were: how 
much they knew: how pleasant and kind 
a set it was which had those head-quar- 
ters! It was all fresh and wonderful. 
And happily for himself, the writer lives 
so far out of the busy world, and goes to 
it so seldom, that in great measure it 
remains as fresh and wonderful yet. 

By Growing Old I now understand 
reaching a point midway between forty 
and fifty; not without a tendency to get 
nearer the latter age, once hardly imagin- 
able as a personal reality. And when 
one has in this grave sense grown old, is 
there any fact which is more pressed upon 
one than this; that there is such a long 
look-back now? The prospect stretches 
far. Memory is still keen and retentive : 
the distant prospect has not faded into 
mistiness: and as you go on, and now 
and then turn to look back, there is just 
so much added to the view. Once, it 
was wonderful to hear a man talk of what 
he had done twenty years ago; still 
more, of what had happened thirty years 
ago: it seemed a vast stretch of time, 
possible indeed in the experience of 
others, but inconceivable in one’s own. 
For every human being is like Sidney’s 
shepherd-boy in this, that he fails to take 
in that he will ever grow old. It seems 
yesterday since the writer, reading for the 
Bar (how much English law lost in him !) 
diligently frequented Westminster Hall 
and the Guildhall: and seeing vigorous 
barristers roaring away to common juries, 
or going on with a cross-examination in 
which every question began with the 
sharp and minacious Mow Sir, listened 
with wonder to the assurance that the 
vigorous barrister had worn a wig and 
gown for five-and-twenty years, or five- 
and-thirty. Surely he ought to be dead 
long ago. That was the reflection then. 
It is different now. It has been discov- 
ered that time passes away, to the amount 
of twenty years or more; but that it is 
really a very short while; and it leaves 
the human being not so much changed : 
still with the old likings, hopes, and 
wishes; still with the old weaknesses 
and faults; still the same man. Further- 
more, as years accumulate behind one, 
so does work. You have done such a 
deal. It mounts up into something aw- 
ful to think of. And this, though very 
much of the work done leaves no perma- 
nent trace, but just suffices to do what is 
required by the day: and to keep the 








machinery going. You have written four- 
teen letters this morning; you have 
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visited eighteen sick folk this afternoon. 
It had all to be done. Had you not done 
it, you would have been miserable in the 
sense of duty neglected. But there is 
nothing to show for it. It is not like the 
abiding pages of inestimable theology, or 
mild morality, which, being written, you 
lay up in a box: the abiding memorial of 
past labour. It frightened one, in the old 
days, to hear men in advanced life speak 
of the work they had done. I remember 
the sense of awe with which I heard a 
clergyman of about sixty years, mention 
(with no air of recording an exploit) that 
he had at one period of his life written a 
hundred and fifty lectures on St. Luke’s 
Gospel. I gazed upon him with the feel- 
ing, And are you there living to tell it? 
Knowing the work implied in writing even 
one sermon it seemed to the youthful mind 
as though those hundred and fifty were 
work enough for a lifetime: instead of 
being a mere thing done by the bye at 
one period of a man’s life. I thought 
then, ignorantly, that when I had written 
so many, I should stop finally. It is not 


so. Just live on, young preacher, and 
quietly do your duty year after year; and 
without any terrible pressure upon the 
energies of any one week, years will make 
_ sermons count up to several times a 


undred and fifty. You will have done 
hundreds of times what you thought it 
wonderful to have achieved once or twice. 
You learn that human beings are not 
speedily killed even by very hard work. 
And as the preacher may look quite 
young who has written a hundred and 
fifty lectures on Luke, so one finds here 
and there an airy young woman who is 
the mother of eight children. These are 
the things one comes to remark, as we 
grow old. But there are things on the 
other side of the account too. If there 
be those who look young and fresh after 
going through many years and much toil, 
there: are others who look very faded 
with less to explain the look than ought 
to be. Just a year since, at a certain 
large assembly of ecclesiastical persons, 
I beheld many old fellow-students, not 
seen for several years. One could not 
but think of the chorus of the Northum- 
brian pitman’s song to the old oak tree: 


Sair failed hinny, sair failed now: 
Sair failed hinny, since I kenned thou. 


Which refrain, it may be added, is good 
Lowland Scotch, in all save the use of 
thou for the objective. Many an old 
working Scotchman has said in my hear- 
ing that he was sair failed. And besides 
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the failing or fading of one’s old friends 
who remain, there are so many dead: 
one or two whose going makes a change 
on almost everything. It was a blow, 
when a friend of college days became a 
grandfather. What an idea of effeteness 
and stupidity long ago gathered round 
the name: what pictures of old doited 
bodies tottering on the brink of the 
rave! What a young fellow a grand- 
ather is now! No doubt he married 
early; and his daughter did the like: 
and in such a case the venerable crown 
may encircle the brow that is not so much 
beyond forty. It was a blow, too, when 
the other day a contemporary at the Uni- 
versity was made a Judge. I do not 
mean any of the lesser tribunals whose 
occupants occasionally arrogate the ven- 
erable title: I mean a bond fide Judge of 
one of the supreme Courts of the land. 
It was a comfort, indeed, to reflect that 
he is esteemed as having become a Judge 
very early. 

The reader doubtless knows that bal- 
lad, written by good old Dr. Robert 
Chambers, which begins : 


O, Randal was a bonny lad when he gaed 
awa’: 
and which goes on to tell how changed 
Randal was when he came back, and how 
changed he found everything he had left. 
Young folk smile at that ballad; aging 
people sigh. For the most touching 
change of all is not the supreme change 
which is made by death. It is the change 
which passes on people while they are 
still in this life, going on. It is just com- 
monplaces which touch us most: unless 
we be exceptional persons, not easily 
touched at all. For a common-place 
means something that multitudes of hu- 
man beings have felt; and a great many 
have said. You cannot see, in the care- 
worn face of advancing years, the rosy 
face of the little child. And far greater 
than any change on outward aspect, is 
the change which time works upon the 
soul within, its hopes, views, character. 
There are moods in which one would 
wish just to stand still: would wish that 
nobody would ever grow older; that 
nobody would ever die. We had pleas- 
ant, kindly, cheerful ways of looking at 
things and people, and thinking of them: 
we had them once, and perhaps for a 
good while. If we could have kept them! 
But we could not keep them: we grew 
out of them: they went: and we have 
come to a stand-point whence the view is 
neither pleasant nor kindly nor cheerful, 
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We do not think so well of our race as 
we once did: and we cannot bring our- 
selves to think better of them merely by 
seeing that it would be very pleasant if 
we could do so. We can, in some things, 
no more make sure of keeping our con- 
victions and sentiments than our friends 
and surroundings. We must drift, drift 
away. 

Though we who are growing old are 
changed in outward aspect; and doubt- 
less much more changed than it seems to 
ourselves, who have witnessed the slow 
coming on of that gradual change ; yet 
the outward change which is most im- 
pressive and even startling, is that which 
a few years have made on those much 
our juniors. It is nearly eight years 
since I became incumbent of a certain 
far-famed parish, to which many more of 
the intellectually-big folk of the earth 
from time to time come than happens in 
the case of most parishes so small in 
population. One part of my duty here is 
to endeavour to know every man, woman, 
and child of these few thousands. And 
this is done by Scotch clergymen through 
the tedious, wearing-out, yet most need- 
ful and profitable means of visitation 
from house to house, year by year. 
This spring I have been startled, every- 


where, by finding those whom I knew 
eight years since as little girls, now de- 
veloped into grown-up young women. 
The difference between ten and eighteen 


is vast. No other years will make such 
a difference, till the pilgrimage draws near 
its close. And girls turn into young wo- 
men at an age at which you do not calla 
boy a young man. Years since, a good 
old clergyman, who upon this day will be 
laid in his grave, told me that the first 
child he christened was a middle-aged 
—* a county member, who fell 

ravely in the Crimea. It seemed 
strange. But now I meet here and there 
young women and big lads for whom I 
did the like: some of the latter order 
much more knowing than me. There is 
a peculiar interest one’feels in such: 
but after talking with them one goes 
away in silence, shaking a meditative 
head. Stranger still it seems when one’s 
own children begin to grow out of the 
little children into great iads and girls. 
Of course, where life is, there must be 
growth. Every one knows that where 
life is once started, is once there, it is 
not a thing to stand still, and keep on in 
the same way: it must grow, and growth 
means change. The merry little boy 
must turn into the strong, anxious man. 
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The little boy is dead and gone, as much 
as he can ever be. And though the change 
(I suppose) is in the main for the better, 
yet something, too, is lost: something 
that was beautiful in its season: some- 
thing that was very dear. 

For the physical decadence that ad- 
vancing years bring, one does not care 
much. Personal self-conceit, if you ever 
had much, is dead long ago. The inter. 
esting question now is, What shall be 
thought of your children: not at all 
what of yourself. Of course, gray hairs 
come: and one remembers these are 
premonitions, like the fading leaves of a 
tree. It is going downhill. Still, one 
can walk as fast and far as ever, and 
go through even harder work; like the 
seasoned horses one occasionally sees ad- 
vertised for sale. Possibly your convic- 
tion that you are as hale and strong as 
fifteen years since, excites the smile of 
young folk. So you keep it to yourself. 
You remark, as the main material char- 
acteristic of this season, a tendency to 
grow broader. I remember how, ions 
ago, sitting behind my good old black 
horse, I marked how year by year the 
once slender back grew broader. The 
lower nature runs its course faster than 
we do: but its course is a parable of our 
own. Young people appear very slight 
creatures now: surely slendeier than 
they used to be. And the broadening 
race remark with jealousy any contempo- 
rary who retains unduly long the slight- 
ness of early days. Instead of regard- 
ing sucha one asa slender youth, they 
tend to call him a living skeleton. 

One by one, the old familiar faces are 
leaving us. The professors under whom 
you studied are most of them gone. It 
rejoiced the writer lately to see one of 
his professors still wearing a quite youth- 
ful appearance. But he was appointed 
very young: the writer was of his earli- 
est crop of students: and the profes- 
sor’s complexion is fair. Yet he is a 
great man: none more eminent in his 
own walk. Only a few weeks since 
another of my professors died: one who 
was much more than sixty when I was 
under him, many a year ago. But he 
lived to a very great age : and was a link 
between the present and a distant past. 
And he saw one of the lads whom he 
taught serve for a good many years as 
Bishop of London, and then become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A curious 
experience in these later days is to read 
biographies of men you knew, a large 
part of which consists of the record of 
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events which are within (what seems) 


your quite recent memory. But then one 
thinks that the latter years of the biog- 
raphies of men who die in harness are 
apt to be recorded at a length which is 
out of accurate perspective. Another 
start will be when some one with whom 
you deal assures you that he regards 
your wishes with special favour, because 
you are an old customer. It jarred the 


writer to be told this by the skilful pro- 
vider who furnishes his pulpit robes. 
But then it was borne in, as a fact, that 
the first set of these had been made 
years before. And what could 


twenty 
be said 


What have we learned; what grown 
into: growing old? 

I fear, my reader, you have grown 
more worldly of spirit. To be explicit, 
you care more about money. For you 
wal learned by experience (your own 
and others) what it can do: what the 
want of it can do. The tragedy of mod- 
ern life is the misery that comes through 
not being able to pay your bills. It 
abates all talent: clips the wings of ge- 
nius : destroys self-respect : wears away 
the sharp discernment of what is honest 
and what is dishonest. Sorry are the 
shifts, mean the tricks, many the lies, of 
certain among needy folk. And fhe need- 
iest are those who have considerable in- 
comes: but, like idiots, live as though 
they had a great deal larger. 

Human beings, from high and pure mo- 
tives, have made worldly sacrifices in 
youth which they regretted in cool after 
age. Whenachild, | used to read with 
delight a little volume called Axuna Ross, 
the Orphan of Waterloo. The — is 
that little Anna being left an orphan, 
lived some months with one uncle, and 
next some months with another; and 
was then called to say with whom she 
would live permanently. This was to be 
said with dramatic effect, in a large 
family gathering. One uncle was a 
wealthy landed squire: the other a poor 
Scotch country clergyman. The rich 
family was (of course) irreligious: the 
poor family pious. But the girl, though 
offered all worldly advantage on one 
hand, and assured she should have none 
on the other, made choice of poverty 
with piety. Each uncle made a little 
speech; then Anna followed: endin 
with the climax, “Uncle Murray, 
choose to remain with you.” So saying, 
she cast herself into Uncle Murray’s 
arms. I sympathized deeply with Anna, 
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in earlier days. I am far from saying but 
what, if ‘the facts were as stated, every- 
thing evil and miserable in the rich fam- 
ily, everything good and happy in the 
poor, I should sympathize with her yet. 
But I have come to greatly doubt if the 
facts could have been so. And I have 
come to be perfectly sure that devotion 
and piety and amiability are allotted im- 
partially to rich and poor. You are not 
a whit surer of being good, because you 
are ill off; nota whit in greater danger 
of being bad because well off. Even as 
a boy, I wondered if that enthusiastic 
girl would be able to maintain her enthu- 
siastic choice through a long life. Would 
the day come when she would feel she 
had made a mistake? I should be de- 
lighted to think it never did: but I fear, 
I fear. She had grown fond (it can be 
gathered) of a cousin Murray, who was 
going into the Scotch Church. Of course, 
he had nothing beyond his living, when 
he got a living. And there are many liv- 
ings under two hundred a year. I read 
to-day in the Scofsman that at a meeting 
of the Association for Augmenting the 
Smaller Livings, a very clever and judi- 
cious friend (himself the holder of a good 
living) stated that “there was nothing in 
the market so cheap as clergymen. There 
was not a servant inacomfortable gentle- 
man’s house who did not live more com- 
fortably than the four hundred clergy” 
(out of thirteen hundred) “who had un- 
der two hundred a year.” Not long since, 
Mr. Gladstone said something to the 
same effect. The important point is that 
(no matter by whom said) the thing is 
true. Now, go back to Anna Ross. It 
would be all very well, perhaps, at first. 
But children would multiply according to 
the mysterious law that they multiply most 
where there is least tu give them. The 
carpets would wear out, but not be re- 
placed: the bright student of other days 
would not be able to buy books, and 
would rust intellectually: his cares and 
toils would tell upon his nerves and di- 
gestion, and the sweet amiability of for- 
mer years would turn to moroseness, 
snappishness, suspiciousness, despond- 
ency: finally, the poor fellow might die 
early, leaving his wife with the children 
and forty-eight pounds a year. All hon- 
our and esteem to the brave women, — 
there never were truer heroines, God 
help them ! — who (so placed) have strug- 
gled on through sordid straits and never- 
ceasing corroding anxiety, and clothed 
and fed and educated their children and 
fitted them to reach (as many af them 
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have reached) high and honourable plac- 
es in life, still carrying the kindly broth- 
erhood of the Manse with them to the 
end. But is it fair to run the risk of 
those awful material (ay, and moral) 
perils, if it can be honestly escaped ? 
Could not the son, the Chief Justice or 
Chancellor, be just as good a Christian 
as the father or mother who (by God’s 
grace) kept faith and hope through those 
toiling anxious years of sorry shifts and 
calculations? And Anna would not have 
been human if, when her poor boy need- 
ed a new jacket and new school-books, 
and she could not pay for them, or when 
the doctor ordered wine for the consump- 
tive daughter and the poor dying girl had 
to do without it, she did not wonder 
whether the temptations of poverty are 
not to the full as great as those of wealth ; 
and think she might have been as good 
and far happier had she chosen to go 
with kind and wealthy uncle Ross. 
Possibly the reader may have known 
cases, one or two, not unlike that of the 
famous girl: cases in which considera- 
ble worldly prospects were foregone, in 
youth, for what was esteemed as con- 
science sake: or through the desire to 
devote one’s life to a sacred calling. I 
was myself acquainted with one to whom 


a career was open which might have led 
to eminent place, but who resolutely 
turned away from that to enter the 
Church, led by purely religious consider- 


ations. He was surprised above measure 
when many friends, of distinguished pi- 
ety, pressed vehemently upon him how 
absurd a choice he was making: electing 
poverty and light esteem when wealth 
and position were attainable. In that 
time of fervid feeling, this life appeared 
so little, and that beyond so big, that it 
seemed as though it did not at all matter 
whether in the brief passage through 
mortality one were rich or poor. It ap- 
peared a low and worldly mode of view- 
ing things which was pressed upon him 
by the older and calmer but just as de- 
vout folk. No life, it seemed, could be 
so sacred as one spent in the sacred of- 
fice. That youth had his way: and 
worked hard in the Church, and with 
cheering success, for many years. Though 
he loved his profession always, and 
though such faculties as he possessed 
were specially fitted to his calling, yet, 
sometimes, as years went over, he look- 
ed back upon that early decision, not 
without a sigh. When one old fellow- 
student became a Chief Justice, and one 
a cabinet minister, he recalled how once 
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he had beaten them both. Of course, he 
— have been a briefless man, sitting 
sadly on the back benches ; but then the 
great prizes were there, and he might 
have tried what he could do. Life, too, 
turned out not to be so short: and not a 
mere passage to another, to be got 
through as fast as might be. Life was a 
long thing; with great power to wear 
down strong resolutions and cool warm 
feelings. And it was nota passage to be 
hurried through, but a thing to be dili- 
gently made the best of; with its work 
and perplexity and care, demanding 
strength, wisdom, and courage. Above 
all, that man found that with many who 
enter it, the Church is just as much a 
secular business as the selling of bread 
or railway shares. He had looked for 
a noble elevation above this world: a 
pure and sublime devotion: but he dis- 
covered there was just as little real reli- 
gion there as anywhere else. He found 
that in a profession where there seemed 
no room for worldly ambition, there was 
just as much as in a profession with the 
reat prizes of rank and renown : the dif- 
erence being that the competitors were 
(for the most part) inferior men, intellec- 
tually and socially, to whom the little re- 
wards attainable were as great prizes as 
really great prizes are to their betters. 
He found, with sorrow, that along with a 
lower standard, social and intellectual, 
there comes a lower morality as well: a 
lack of magnanimity, nobleness, self-for- 
getfulness. And he was known to say 
that he would have thought far more 
highly of his order if he had not known so 
much of it: and that, though not regret- 
ting that choice of early years, he would 
not make it if it were to make again. 


You come to think that so much of the 
way is over, that it matters less how 
things go. You have not grown so care- 
less as you possibly may when much 
nearer the end: but you have the be- 
ginnings of the feeling that will come 
then. You remember how Wordsworth, 
when a very old man, had an important 
tooth knocked out by an accident; but 
merely remarked that this would have 
been a much more serious loss had it 
come forty years before. You are not anx- 
ious, now, about making a good appear- 
ance on any important occasion. TZhat 
is outgrown. No one, beyond those very 
near, will care whether you do or not. 
You desire quietly and faithfully to do 
your duty, and have no expectation of 
extended fame. It may be confessed, 
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that itis very pleasant if before you begin 
to fall off much in body and mind, you 
have reached such a place in your world- 
ly calling as makes sure that no one can 
y Ron that when vacancies occur, you 
are looking for further preferment. To 
et to the end of your tether, though its 
ength be modest, is well. It cuts off all 
temptation to incur the risk of occasional 
seasons of feverish anxiety, to be fol- 
lowed by defeat and mortification. One 
thinks of the counsel given to an Angli- 
can clergyman who had reached a con- 
siderable elevation but was destined to 
a much higher, by a venerable dignitary 
approaching the confines of this life: 
“Always have an eye to preferment.” 
No more disquieting counsel could be 
given to man. It must cause, to the 
average mind, a certain fever, to know 
that it is likely one may be appointed to 
the highest place. It is better, far bet- 
ter, that the temptation and the fever will 
never come one’s way. Dr. Barry tells 
that after his father had sent in his de- 
sign for the Hou-<es of Parliament, he 
remained quite cool and peaceful “till 
rumours began to ooze out that No. 64 
was among the first, and not unlikely to 
be the chosen design. Then followed a 


short time of vehement excitement, till 
the award was published, and the first 


premium assigned to Mr. Barry.” A wise 
man, knowing how vehement might be 
the excitement of ambition, may well 
turn into a path which affords no room 
for it. Let us keep out of the strife and 
the race, and “study to be quiet.” It is 
not worth while to fret one’s-self into a 
nervous fever. 

There is an inconsistency about the 
estimate of human nature (including your 
own) into which you grow. You bear 
patiently with almost anything ; you are 
charitable towards your fellow-creatures ; 
but you do not think highly of them. It 
does not do to look too closely and 
nearly into poor humanity. It is because 

ou know yourself much better than you 
now any one else, that yor are well 
aware that you are yourself the greatest 
fool you have ever known. You are 
aware of the peculiar estimate of needy 
people that is gained by a poor-law in- 
spector. It will clash sadly with the 
warm confidence wherewith you believe 
needy people’s stories in your unsophis- 
ticated days. There are many who are 
always ready to tell a falsehood to cloak 
a misdeed, or to obtain some small ad- 
vantage. It was a miserable view of 
human nature that the eccentric wealthy 
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man reached, who devoted his days to 
riding in London omnibuses, and eagerly 
volunteering to hand change from the 
conductor to the passenger. He had 
with him great store of pence, and always 
added a penny or two to the change. 
The passenger received it: saw that he 
had got too much; and (sad to say) in 
the majority of cases, eagerly put it in 
his pocket. A fair per centage of honest 
men and women handed back the over 
payment. But the wealthy cynic held by 
the conclusion, that a very small tempta- 
tion would make many human beings 
thieves. Let us not be cynical; but we 
cannot shut our eyes to facts. A_ spe- 
cially kind and generous man lately en- 
countered a signal instance of ingrati- 
tude from one whom he had served very 
kindly and materially. His only remark (ut- 
tered in my hearing), was Fust the usual 
thing. Even Arnold, with all his noble- 
ness and trustfulness of nature, now and 
then wrote in his diary awful passages 
about the depravity of even school-bo 
humanity. And I fear that many experi- 
enced folk, always smooth and courteous, 
have come to act on the principle of 
treating every friend as remembering that 
some day he may be an enemy, and every 
enemy as remembering that some day it 
may be expedient to receive him as a 
friend. I have heard a fellow-mortal 
complain that owing to his having diso- 
bliged one who may be called Y, Y had 
cut him. I ventured to suggest to the 
fellow-mortal that he should not com- 
plain. It was well to know that hence- 
forth Y was an enemy, and to calculate 
accordingly. Whereas, had Y been more 
a man of the world, he would have treat- 
ed my fellow-mortal with unabated 
suavity, till the day came when (still with 
the suave countenance) he could return 
the blow he had received, with crushing 
effect. Always be most afraid of the 
man to whom you know you have be- 
haved badly, but who ever receives you 
with unruffled courtesy. He may be a 
thoroughly high-principled man who 
bears no malice, and who is resolved to 
overcome evil with good. But he may 
be a man who keeps his rod in pickle 
against the day when he can give you a 
signally vicious cut with it ; when he can 
prevent your getting something on which 
you had set your heart, or say a bad 
word of you which may blight the toils 
and hopes of years. 

One thing to which experience recon- 
ciles you, or (to speak more accurately) 
which experience teaches you to expect 
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with certainty, is Unpunctuality in com- 
pleting all work. From the sending 
home of a pair of shoes to the publica- 
tion of a great book or the making ready 
of a great Exhibition, it is still the same. 
It appears to be the condition of our 
being here, that everything shall not be 
ready till later than it was promised ; 
also, that everything shall cost a great 
deal more than you were assured it 
would. The sanguine soul miscalculates 
what its powers can do ina given time. 
The obliging soul pleases a customer b 

asSurances which will never be realized. 
No doubt there are exceptions: rare and 
noble exceptions. I could name about 
half-a-dozen, among all I know, who, if 
they undertake to doa thing by such a 
day, are ready to the hour. I should like 
here to eternize their names, but it would 
not do to turn my essay into an advertis- 
ing medium. Medium, I observe, is the 
word. The other day I was upbraiding a 
remarkably intelligent workman for hav- 
ing failed to come and do some needful 
piece of work at the time he promised. 
It was impossible to be angry with one 
so good-natured though impenitent in his 
dilatoriness, when he asked, not without 
a touch of natural indignation, “ Are ye 
so foolish as to believe a worda trades- 
man says?” In early youth, we have not 
attained the cynical incredulity which is 
sure tocome. A little boy has just en- 
tered my room, boiling with just wrath. 
His years are seven. He stated that Mr. 
Snooks had told “a downright lie.” 
Snooks had stated the day before that 
certain repairs had been made on a large 
wooden horse ; but the little man, having 
just gone to bring home his horse, had 
found it untouched by the mender’s hand. 
The experience will become very com- 
mon in after years. Many a time will he 
return home from a brief absence, hoping 
to find some work about his house com- 
pleted, whose completeness by that day 
had been solemnly promised, to find that 
it had never been touched. It is an 
always jarring and irritating experi- 
ence. Of course, it implies unfaithful- 
ness to abargain: and it implies, further, 
a selfish and coarse-grained disregard of 
the annoyance others may undergo 
through your neglect. And these are 
two very bad things. Tken, friendly 
reader of past years, have you learned 
never to expect that the average hu- 
man being will deliver any message 
accurately? Likewise, that many mor- 
tals, through stupidity or inattention, will 
not understand what you say to them: 
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misunderstanding indeed to the degree of 
thinking (and saying) that you said ex- 
actly the opposite of what you said ? 
After all, a growing charitableness 
comes through the conviction that peo- 
ple are working out the nature that is in 
them. Not that they cannot helpit; but 
it is difficult to them to help it. Where 
many years have gone over, you find the 
man again still with the same oddities 
and faults as in the old time. You have 
not seen him for a decade, but you find 
yourself in his company; and there is 
the old violence, or pettedness, or va- 
pouring. And you may have known one 
possessing many good qualities: able, 
conscientious, hard-working, God-fear- 
ing; yet some little irritability of nervous 
system, continually manifesting itself 
year after year, has gone far to neutral- 
ize all. He could not help it: expose 
him to provocation, and he could no 
more help flaring up than a man dipped 
in water can help being wet. Yet the 
course of Providence has punished the 
involuntary fault: has held him back 
from eminence and honour otherwise well 
merited. If a preacher, every now and 
then you will hear of his breaking out 
upon the congregation for coughing or 
inattention ; if a judge, there is an occa- 
sional scene in court with some pugna- 


cious counsel ; if a shopkeeper, he will 


drive away an occasional customer. And 
it will be so from youth to age. Twenty 
years ago the writer, a youthful clergy- 
man, abode in a little country manse: 
it should rather be styled suburban. 
One morning, hearing a noise, he aban- 
doned the page of sermon in progress, 
and hastened to the front door. A very 
bumptious and ill-natured beggar-man 
was loudly abusing a harmless maid ser- 
vant. The cause of offence is neither 
here nor there. The servant was not in 
fault, and I ordered the beggar off. He 
departed, firing a parting salute of bad 
language. Six years afterwards, a hun- 
dred miles off, as the writer walked 
round to his stable-yard, he heard a roar- 
ing. And, sure enough, there was the 
self-same beggar, as quarrelsome as of 
yore, in the height of an altercation. 
Poor fellow, he had doubtless spent these 
years, and many more, in the atmosphere 
of controversy. Time and place were 
changed, but my old acquaintance was 
still the same. Only at two points in his 
iife did that fellow-creature enter my field 
of view, each time for two minutes ; yet 
in these brief seasons his nature asserted 
itself. But let us not think of the faults 
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of others. Don’t you know, my brother, 
that our own faults are never cured? 
Year after year, spite of many a setting- 
down, the foolish or evil tendency abides. 
The child is father of the man. Circum- 
stances change, and the development of 
evil alters; but the self-same thing is 
there, essentially unchanged. The shuf- 
fling, tricky, lying school-boy, is lacking 
through all life in the ingenuousness of 
moral courage. And he cannot reach it, 
any more than he can reach the stature 
of Goliath. Probably we are not such 
fools as not to know what are our own 
faults. Whatever they are, it is vexing 
how they keep by us. The old enemies, 
oftentimes smitten on the head, will not 
be killed. “I would «need to be made 
over again to do that,” said an old Scotch 
woman to me long ago, when I counselled 
her to leave off vexing herself with need- 
less fears of coming evil. Almost the 
only fault which I have seen thoroughly 
got rid of, more than once or twice, is 
that of untidiness. Give the slatternly 
boy or girl an exclusive room to inhabit 
and take care of, anda new leaf is turned 
over (in some cases) straightway. As he 
who gets something to conserve, becomes 
conservative, so does the average human 
being grow tidy, when he has something 
of his own to keep tidy. No doubt there 
are hopeless slatterns, the curse of. all 
around them, who are slatterns to the 
last. Did you ever wonder sometimes, 
long ago, how you could manage to 
break off some usage or acquaintance 
that you had grown tired of, but did not 
see how you could get free from? You 
have learned that things break them- 
selves off. Don’t beafraid. One under- 
stands well David Copperfield’s burden 
of mind as to the helpless page who 
could neither work nor go away: how 
peor David perplexed himself with ap- 
prehensions as to what should be done 
with the page when he had grown an old 
grey-headed man. You learn that these 
are needless fears. Somehow or other, 
as time goes on, all things are brought 
toaclose. In this world, try your hard- 
est, you will not very long keep things 
going on in the same way. You thought 
eg would have your pages in every num- 
er of the magazine as long as you lived ; 


but by insensible degrees that wears to 


anend. You grow out of things. The 
old order, in things lesser and greater, 
must give place to the new. And there 
need not be any violent breaking-off. 
Time is on the side of him who desires 
change. A. K. H. B. 
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From Good Words. 
THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON. 


BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.”? 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
“NO LEO DESPARD.” 


WHEN, some time later, Leo returned 
to the cottage, Aunt Lydia asked him 
whom he had seen at Winkle. 

“I did not go to Winkle.” 

“Not go, my dear!” exclaimed the 
old lady. 

“No. I don’t feel at all the thing ; my 
head aches, and it is quite an effort to 
speak.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear! it’s just what I 
thought,” said Aunt Lydia plaintively. 
“ All this excitement has beea too much 
for you, Leo. I told Mrs. Prescott that 
you seemed very harassed and worried, 
and she said she did not wonder at it. 
Poor thing! she is so altered, Leo— 
quite an old woman—and the way she 
clings to her niece is positively painful.” 

“ Her niece ?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Labouchere is back again ; 
she came back this morning. She has 
been in London with Sir— There, I al- 
ways forget he is J/r. Prescott —and oh, 
my dear boy, it cuts me to the heart to 
feel there is no Leo Despard,” and the 
poor old soul stopped to brush away her 
tears. 

“Who told you she had been with Mr, 
Prescott ?” 

“Mrs. Prescott did; she said her 
niece had been her greatest comfort, for 
directly she heard what had taken place 
she went straight off to London, to see 
of what use she could be to her cousin ; 
so, depend on it, she had a heavy heart 
when you saw her off by the train.” 

Simple, unsuspecting Aunt Lydia was _ 
but a poor observer, or she must have 
noticed the change in Leo’s face. He 
had deceived himself, then, and Mrs. La- 
bouchere had refused him, knowing who 
and what he was. This accounted for 
her agitation —this was the meaning of 
that indescribable something in her man- 
ner, which he had set down to a struggle 
between love and pride. Oh! how he 
cursed his folly as he pictured the whole 
scene being rehearsed for Sir Stephen’s 
benefit ! 

“Both Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. La- 
bouchere spoke very nicely of you,” 
Aunt Lydia continasd. 

“ Did they?” 

“ Yes ; and I hope you won’t be angry, 
Leo; but after what you said, as an 
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opening was given me, I thought it was 
best to mention Hero, and how very at- 
tached you both were to each other, and 
Mrs. Prescott seemed quite pleased, and 
said it only confirmed her good opinion 
of you, to find you constant to your early 
love.” 

“ And what did Mrs. Labouchere say?” 
asked Leo, too cast down to say one 
word of reproach. 

“Well, she never made the slightest 
remark ; but I could see by her face that 
she was quite taken aback. I dare say 
she has been so used to flattery and hom- 
age, that she can’t understand having a 
rival, more especially a little home-bird 
like our Hero.” 

Leo did not answer, neither did he 
hear the little rhapsodies Aunt Lydia was 
indulging in. He sat looking into the 
fire, letting his bitter recollection run 
riot. 

“Ts there anything I can get you, 
my dear?” Aunt Lydia asked, bending 
forward and laying her hand on his knee. 

“ No, nothing ;” and he gently stroked 
the thin little hand with his own. “You 
are a dear old soul, Aunt Lydia,” he said, 
trying to smile at her. “I don’t think I’ve 
ever been half grateful enough for what 
you and Uncle Tony did for me.” 

“ My dear boy, you must be ill, or you 
would never say that to me. Why, you 
were the pride and pleasure of our lives. 
What have I left to me but you, Leo? 
and has not my one happiness been to 
have you with me, and look forward to 
your coming? Why, Hero and I used 
to sit talking about you by the hour to- 

ether. She didn’t mind opening her 

eart to me, dear child, and that’s why 
I so dreaded this misunderstanding be- 
tween you; for, my dear, you might 
search the world over, without finding 
another so loving, so tender, and so true ; 
and that is one thing which made me 
think very highly of Sir Stephen, for 
when he paid me that first visit (just 
after he heard of your relationship) I 
spoke openly to him about you and Hero, 
and his answer was, ‘If the want of 


money is the thing which keeps them | to 


apart, they shall not be separated; as 
soon as ever I have sold my estate I 
shall be prepared to advance the sum re- 
quired.’ How wonderful are the ways of 
Providence! for you see, my dear, the 
time had come —it was to be known — 
and while going through the necessary 
papers for the sale of the place, he came 
on these very ones, which proved that you 
were the rightful heir. 





Mrs. Labouchere ° 
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said, from her cousin being constantly 
abroad, he had always left matters en- 
tirely to his lawyer; so perhaps that was 
the reason that these things were not 
discovered before. She’s evidently very 
fond of Sir Stephen, and I should not 
be at all surprised if, after a time, they 
two made a match.” 

“I think I must say good-night,” Leo 
said, getting up suddenly, “or, if my 
leave does come to-morrow, I shall not 
be up to starting.” 

He felt as if he could bear no more; 
this last communication seemed to pierce 
every vulnerable part of his character, 
and to complete his humiliation. At 
length his tact and diplomacy had com- 
pletely led him astray. Until now he had 
never known how sorely his vanity could 
be wounded. Accustomed to be admired, 
petted, and made much of, he had be- 
lieved that if money were added to his 
list of attractions, no one could withstand 
him. Judging Mrs. Labouchere and Ste- 
phen Prescott by himself, he felt certain 
they would never keep this story to them- 
selves, and his ready wit provided a doz- 
en malicious settings for it, which the 
world would enjoy at his expense, and 
then, most bitter pang of all, came the 
certainty that in time it would come 
round to Hero’s ears, and she would 
think he had deceived her, that he had 
never loved her. The whole night long 
he tossed about, and only when it was 
time to get up did he drop off into a 
troubled sleep, from which he was aroused 
by Aunt Lydia knocking at his door, to 
tell him that some letters had come for 
him. One he found to be from Mr. 
Holmes, arranging a meeting between 
him and Stephen Prescott ; the other was 
his expected leave; so that if he intend- 
ed to catch the mid-day train, he had but 
little time to spare. 

Aunt Lydia, feeling confident that on 
Hero’s account Leo would soon return, 
treated this departure as only a tempora- 
ry leave-taking, and suppressed the tear- 
ful anxiety and nervous forebodings, 
which at such times she usually gave vent 


“Tell Mrs. Prescott,” said Leo, stand- 
ing ready to start, “that I much regret 
being prevented calling upon her; but 
say I will write.” 

“Yes, my dear, and you can go when 
you come back.” 

Come back! When would that be? 
But Leo dared not risk a scene by unde- 
ceiving the poor old lady. He wanted to 
speak of Hero, but he could not; so he 
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made no answer, but listened patiently to 
all her little loving fidgets about himself 
and his luggage; then he stooped down 
and kissed her with far greater affection 
than usual, and with an unbidden sigh, 
which came he scarce knew why, Leo 
turned his back upon his early home and 
his most faithful friend. 

On his way to the water-side he found 
his steps loiter wherever there was a 
chance of his meeting Hero ; but in vain. 
The beach was reached, and he had to 
step into the boat, venting his disappoint- 
ment in sharp speeches to the man for 
not bringing his luggage quicker. He 
had taken care to secure himself against 
fellow-passengers, so that he could sit 
silently taking an unacknowledged fare- 
well of the old place and its surround- 
ings. 

Each point and creek was familiar to 
him, and associated with a thousand 
memories, which, after lying dormant 
for years, would spring up when recent 
and more important events had lost in- 
terest, or were forgotten. Here as a boy 
he had gone fishing with Uncle Tony, 
’ there he had rambled with Hero, that 
was the spot where he and Jack Pringle 
were all but drowned, and farther on was 
the Nozzle Rock they had all climbed 
down to try and rescue the crew of the 
Priscilla schooner. Looking at them 
then, Leo little dreamed the time would 
come, when he would grow garrulous 
about these simple recollections, treasur- 
ing their memories because they recalled 
the dear old place where he had spent 
the happiest days of his life. But these 
days were far distant ; and now, in pro- 
portion as the rugged coast, save in its 
bold outline, grew dim, his spirits re- 
vived, so that by the time he had landed 
at the cove, and had been amused by 
the buzz of whispered surprise that he 
“didn’t look no different” —had been 

ratified by several marks of attention 
rom people he met in Dockmouth streets 
— had had his ears titillated by his tailor 
(given of late to indulge in that familiar- 
ity which was a portion of his premium 
upon long-standing bills, but now obse- 
quiously hoping that he might be hon- 
oured by a further continuance of Sir 
Leopold’s favours), Leo began to brisk 
up wonderfully, to take a happier view of 
life, and to determine to try and forget 
all that had given him pain and annoy- 
ance. As he was whirled along, he grew 
busy and interested in his future ; and it 
was only when his eyes fell upon some 
quiet scene of rural sweetness that the 
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, thought arose, “I wonder what Hero is 
,doing?” Ofttimes it is hard that such 
_heart yearnings cannot be answered ; oft- 
‘times the scope given to imagination is 
‘more soothing than the actual knowl- 
'edge would prove. So at least it was 
with Leo, who might have been some- 
what disconcerted to hear, that about 
this time Hero was surprised by a visitor, 
who was no other than Mrs. Labouchere. 
After listening to Aunt Lydia’s story of 
the great attachment between Leo and 
Hero, Katherine had heard from the old 
lady the further fact, that, directly the 
announcement had come, Leo had spoken 
of Hero as the one to share his fortune, 
and that she believed he had then gone 
to Winkle to settle matters, and make up 
a little misunderstanding which had ex- 
isted for the last few weeks, and which 
| he now acknowledged to be all his fault. 
| Could this be true? Was it really with 
but the hope of securing her money that 
this man had presumed to address her? 
Woman like, she could make excuses for 
most mistakes and follies prompted by a 
love inspired by herself; but if she had 
been the object of a mercenary scheme, 
then the perpetrator was worthy of a con- 
tempt, which, when opportunity offered, 
she would not be slow to make him feel. 
Such a rankled hold did this take of her 
that she could think of little else. It be- 
trayed itself in a restlessness so unusual 
that Mrs. Prescott, noticing it, said — 

“ Katey, dear, don’t you think a little 
air might be good for you ?” 

“Yes, aunt, perhaps it might. I was 
just thinking I would walk across the 
park to Sharrows.” 

“To Sharrows, my dear! Captain 
Carthew is certain to call some time to- 
day.” 

“T rather want to see Miss Carthew. 
I should like to know a little more of 
her.” 

“Yes ?” said Mrs. Prescott, in a half- 
inquiring voice ; but Katherine, without 
giving any other reason for this sudden 
determination, said she would get ready 
at once, and before long she was on her 
road to Sharrows. When she reached 
the gate she waited for some little time 
before opening it, wondering how she 
should begin, and what she should say to 
Hero. Circumstances must decide. So, 
resolutely, on she went, down the path, 
and along past the windows, up to the 
door, which was opened by Betsey. 

“Is Miss Carthew at home ?” 

“Please to walk in, ma’am,” said 
Betsey, considerably softened towards 
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Mrs. Labouchere, since she had heard 
of her going to London on purpose to 
assist Sir Stephen. 

“T hope you find yourself pretty mid- 
dlin’, ma’am, and, if ’tisn’t a liberty, that 
you left Sir Stephen so well as we all 
wishes un.” 

“Thank you, yes, my cousin is very 
well.” 

By this time Betsey had opened the 
door of the room. 

“ Miss Hero,” she said, “here’s the 
lady to Combe come to see you.” 

Not knowing of Mrs. Labouchere’s re- 
turn, Hero thought only of Mrs. Pres- 
cott. 

“ Mrs. Labouchere,” she exclaimed in 
surprise, “how kind of you!” and then 
she stopped, not quite fesdiine in her 
confusion what else to say. 

“T am very glad to find you at home, 
Miss Carthew; I have been in London 
with Stephen,” she added, “trying to give 
some little help.” 

Back rushed the color to Hero’s cheeks. 

“Has Sir Stephen come back too?” 
she asked timidly. 

“Not yet. He is waiting in town to 
see the newheir. He will return directly 
matters are settled. But you must not 
say ‘Sir Stephen’ now.” 

Hero smiled. “I believe,” she said, 
“that he will never be anything but ‘ Sir 
Stephen’ in Mallett.” 

“It was so very kind of Captain Car- 
thew to write to my cousin about the way 
the village people behaved. It seemed 
to do Stephen more good than anything 
else ; and indeed it has made me feel 
quite drawn towards them.” 

“Tam very glad of that.” 

“It rather surprised me too,” Kather- 
ine continued, “seeing that they had 
known Sir Leopold Prescott since he 
was a boy. One would have expected 
them to have rejoiced with him.” 

“Leo never cared for Mallett,” Hero 
said, “and they know it. He always 
seemed to have a sort of contempt for 
everything that belonged to the place. 
Poor Leo!” 

“Why poor Leo?” 

Hero got a little confused. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I have any 
reason to pity him, only he has cared for 
riches so much, and sighed so constantl 
to be rich, that I wonder now if he will 
be as happy as he anticipates.” 

“ He will not be a rich man,” said Mrs. 
Labouchere. 

“Will he not? But he will be what 
seems rich to him, and then he will so 
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value being Sir Leopold! He has always 
longed to be different to the people by 
whom we are surrounded —perhaps be- 
cause he really is different. From the 
time he was a & he always wished that 
he could do this and that, and, of course, 
when he got into the army he was more 
discontented than before.” 

“You were engaged to him, were you 
not?” said Mrs. Labouchere. Then, 
feeling she had been somewhat abrupt, 
she added, “ You must pardon me if I 
seem rude ; but some one has been speak- 
ing of it to me.” 

Some one! who could it be but Sir 
Stephen? Did he want to know whether 
she was now going to marry Leo, and 
had he asked his cousin to find out? 
Hero’s heart beat so violently, that she 
was afraid that Mrs. Labouchere would 
see, or hear it, before she could manage 
to answer her. 

“ There was an unacknowledged engage- 
ment between us,” she said, “ but it was 
all broken off before anything of this was 
known.” 

“Will you tell me why? Don’t think 
I am asking you from curiosity,” Kather- 


-ine said, earnestly. 


Hero raised her truthful eyes as she 
said, “ I wanted the engagement, for such 
I considered it, made known, but Leo 
did not. He said a great deal about its 
being dishonourable to tie me down by an 
engagement, which might not be termin- 
ated for years. At the time I believed 
he had other motives for wishing to be 
free, but perhaps I wronged him. I can- 
not tell. You see, to me it seemed im- 
possible that wanting, or having, more 
money could make any difference, if 
people really cared for each other. But. 
that was not Leo’s idea. He said that 
poverty killed love, and that if his wife 
was obliged to wear a shabby bonnet, 
and live in lodgings, or in a small house, 
he should be miserable and make her the 
same.” 

Katherine smiled. 

“ Well,” she said, “I think I am of his 
opinion.” ‘ 

““Oh, yes, Mrs. Labouchere, because 
ou are different. But suppose you had 
oved some one who loved you, and that 

you had the prospect of an income as 
good as most of your friends, you would 
not worry and fret because you could 
not outstrip them all; surely, you would 
not finally risk the happiness of both, 
rather than marry and trust to getting on.” 

Katherine was silent, and Hero con- 

tinued — 
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* When Leo, as it were, gave me up, it 
might have broken my heart; but in 
reality, after the first shock was over, it 
was a relief, for these ceaseless regrets 
and ambitions no longer made me laugh, 
as they had done years before. As I 
grew older they vexed me; they divided 
us; they made me feel that we were ut- 
terly unsuited to each other; so that I 
found my love for Leo had died, while I 
thought it had only grown faint and cold.” 

“Then you are sure that now you do 
not care for him?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“But does he know this ?” 

“Tou” 

Katherine paused for a moment, then 
she said — 

“For how long has he known this ?” 

Hero hesitated. Was it betraying a 
trust to tell her? Surely not. She felt 
certain that Mrs. Labouchere’s object 
was to satisfy Sir Stephen, and try and 
secure their happiness. 

“TI told him yesterday,” she said, in 
a low voice. 

“Yesterday !” and as Katherine turned 
her face to look at her, a shadow seemed 
to sweep over it, and her lips trembled, 
as she said — 

“Then you have twice refused to be 
Lady Prescott?” 

But no answer came; for Hero, now 
convinced that Stephen had told Kath- 
erine, and that she had come to set all 
right between them, suddenly slid down 
beside her, and sobbed — 

“Oh, it was nothing to say no this 
time.” 

The words seemed to reveal the whole 
yet 6 and as the tears welled up into 
Katherine’s eyes she said, in her heart — 

“ After all, this girl is worthy to be 
Stephen’s wife.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“POOR YOUNG MAN!” 


Very slowly did Katherine Labou- 
chere retrace her steps back to Combe, 
going over, as she went, the days of her 
ife. Past sorrows had taught her endur- 
ance, so that neither in face nor manner 
did she betray the sharp conflict which 
she had so recently gone through. 

She found that Mrs. Prescott was 
resting, and not wishing to disturb her, 
she went at once to her own room, and 
sat down before her desk, having prom- 
ised her aunt that she would that day 
write to Stephen. To doso now wasa 
task ; but her task had to be fulfilled, be- 
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cause Stephen was anxious to know 
whether his mother had seen Miss Des- 
pard. So, after a little consideration, 
she began : — 


“DEAR STEPHEN, —I know you will 
like to hear that Miss Despard called 
yesterday, and by her unaffected sympa- 
thy with aunt, and her simply expressed 
feeling for you, she really did us both a 
great deal of good. 

“ This morning she sent a note, saying 
that her nephew, as she still calls him, 
much regretted being obliged to leave 
without calling, but that immediately he 
returned to Mallett, his first visit would 
be here. My own opinion is that all 
this is the old lady’s invention, and that 
he has no thought of coming back again. 
I hear that he is dreadfully vexed at the 
behaviour of the people in the village, 
with whom, it seems, he has never been 
a favourite. By the way, I have got 
quite into their good graces, and the 
amount of attention I received when I 
landed would have certainly made you 
jealous. Indeed, they were all so glad to 
see me, and so eager in their inquiries 
after Sir Stephen, as they still call you, 
that I forgave them half their roughness, 
and tried to look as if I thoroughly en- 
joyed the smell of their fish, likewise the 


tar, which just now they seem to be 
spreading over every available space. 
“The packet I enclose is the one 


ou 
asked aunt for. A note inside, from her, 
gives the necessary explanations. I need 
not say, be prepared to find her looking 
ill, as these recent events have, as you 
may suppose, greatly tried her. She 
says if you will lend her to me, and I 
know you will do so, that, when I leave 
here, she will return with me, and we 
will do a little quiet visiting together. 

“ Captain Carthew takes all trouble for 
this place off our hands. He and your 
new man Joe seem at work from morning 
until night. When I remonstrate he says 
he is only getting matters a little ship- 
shape, hoping, I think, to agreeably sur- 
prise you. Youseem to have completely 
won everybody here into really caring for 
you, and from the moment your loss was 
known, aunt says the house was besieged 
with inquiries, and notes and messages. 
Well, no matter where one may be, it is 
pleasant to be cared for and looked up 
to, and I intend next spring to stay in 
Cumberland for some time. I begin to 
think that I ought to identify myself 
more with the interests of those with 
whom I am connected, and there is very 
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much to be done there. I wonder if I 
could persuade Captain Carthew to come 
and help me. I think I might, for you 
have no idea what wonderful friends we 
are. 

“ Now, I have told you all I have to 
tell. After you have had your meeting 
with Sir Leopold, I suppose we may ex- 
pect you any day. Poor young man! I 
fear there is a great disappointment. in 
store for him. He evidently anticipates 
being rich, and is a greater worshipper 
of Mammon than I took him for. How- 
ever, 1 can forgive him. 

* Aunt has most probably sent her 
messages in her note. She is trying to 
get alittle rest, so I will not now disturb 
her, but only say good-by from 

“ Your loving cousin 
“ KATHERINE.” 


She laid down her pen, and sat appar- 
ently lost in thought —the shadows from 
which seemed gradually to fall across her 
face leaving behind them no pleasant in- 
dex to her memories. 

Rising at length, with a feeling and 
gesture of intolerable impatience, she 
wentto the window, and leaning against 
it, stood looking out. 

Stephen had chosen the room because 
of its grand prospect, which he thought 
she would appreciate. Its windows look- 
ed out upon a great span of water, with 
Combe Point on one side, and on the 
other the rugged coast of Winkle, ending 
in the Nozzle Rock, towering up black 
and barren. 

For some minutes Katherine saw noth- 
ing of this. Her eyes were closed upon 
all save the bitter darkness and anger 
which raged within her. Suddenly her 
attention was arrested by the sun slowly 
sinking down into the sea, bidding farewell 
to the toilsome, busy world. How strange- 
ly beautiful everything looked around! 
The sky, with its wondrous red lights 
spread over sea, and rock, and hill, so 
still, and quiet, and peaceful! The scene 
touched her as it had never done before 
—over her hot spirit it came sweeping 
like the evening breeze of a summer’s 
day. Lower and lower dipped the sun — 
another few minutes and it would be 
gone — gone like the hopes of her life —a 
life which she had striven to shape, and 
now had to blot out, and turn her back 
upon. A weary sigh rose to her lips, a 

reat longing for rest came into her 
on a mist gathered before her eyes, 
tears blinded her, and sinking down, she 
hid her face, while she listened to that 
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better part of her nature already cropping 
up through chastisements and disappoint- 
ments. 

When she rose, she hesitated no long- 
er. Returning to her letter, she added 
this postscript : — 

“Stephen, I have been to see Hero 
Carthew. Yesterday Sir Leopold Pres- 
cott asked her to marry him, but she re- 
fused to do so.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
NOT A BIT HAPPIER! 


BEFORE Mrs. _Labouchere’s letter 
reached Stephen Prescott the dreaded 
interview with his cousin was over, and 
had gone off with much less awkward- 
ness than either of them had anticipated. 
Without doubt, this was in great meas- 
ure due to Mr. Holmes, who always ex- 
pressed immense satisfaction that the first 
handling of the young fellow had fallen 
to his share, and, therefore, the pleasure 
of disabusing his mind of certain errors 
into which his elation had perhaps not 
unnaturally led him. “A little inclined 
to ride the high horse,” the old gentle- 
man would say, nodding his head ; “ but, 
by putting him in possession of a few 
facts, I soon got him on his feet again, 
and then the whole matter was reversed, 
and he saw plainly enough that if any 
one was the debtor it was himself, not 
Stephen Prescott, who will, in all prob- 
ability, be straightened for years to 
come.” 

Happily, during this interview Leo’s 
ready tact and pleasant manner served 
him very well, so that, though both 
Stephen and he knew they should never 
be intimate friends, they parted with a 
sufficient show of cordiality to free their 
future transactions from any unnecessary 
unpleasantness. 

Leo was doomed to have a large pro- 
portion of bitterness mixed with the gifts 
which Fortune had flung at him; for, 
after reckoning himself the possessor of 
an income, which he swelled in propor- 
tion to the wants his imagination created, 
it was no small come-down to find the 
estate was his, only inasmuch as he, in- 
stead of Sir Stephen, was now the per- 
son compelled to sell it, and that when it 
was sold, and all due from it paid, his in- 
come would be as inadequate for the ne- 
cessaries of Sir Leopold Prescott, as his 
pay had been for the wants of Leo Des- 
pard. 

Mr. Holmes little thought that he left 
an arrow rankling in his client’s heart, by 
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telling him that he should not be at all 
surprised if Mrs. Prescott’s niece, Mrs. 
Labouchere, became the purchaser of 
Pamphillon. 

“ She is very fond of the place,” he said, 
“and money would not be any object to 
her, as she cannot spend the half of her 
income.” 

Leo did not answer; for Katherine’s 
name brought a greater degree of vexed 
shame to him than anything else. In the 
first hours of his elation, while following 
the natural bent of his own desires, he 
cared nothing for any one’s opinion, 
whether good or bad. Let Mrs. La- 
bouchere or Mrs. Prescott think what 
they liked —if it pleased him to marry 
Hero Carthew, Hero Carthew he should 
marry. Now all this was altered. ° Now 
he dwelt in unpleasant minuteness on 
what these same people might say, and do, 
before the society in which they would 
most probably mix together. With his 
sinking fortunes common-sense began to 
reassert itself in his mind, telling him 
there was much to his advantage which 
these new relations could say, and much 
which they could leave unsaid. 

With the exception of a week’s visit to 
a friend some years before, since Leo was 
- achild he had never been in London, and 
the feeling of loneliness and isolation, 
which most feel in a strange city, was en- 
tirely newto him. Hitherto, wherever he 
had gone, he had carried his companions 
with him. Here, without a person to speak 
to whom he knew, or who knew him, he 
felt oppressed and dull, so that it was a 

ositive boon when he accidentally stum- 
bled on a homely young fellow, upon 
whom, when quartered in the same town, 
he had been prone to turn a somewhat 
cold shoulder. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed his acquaint- 
ance, after he had heard Leo’s story, “ you 
are a fortunate fellow. Here, I say, don’t 
you feel awfully jolly ? ” 

“Not particularly,” and Leo gave a 
weary yawn. “Oh,” he added, “a man 
has always something to bother him ; be- 
sides which, position and money don’t 
make one a bit happier. I could have 
told you that long ago.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t!” laughed his 
friend. ‘You used to be always wishing 
somebody would die, and leave you a lot 
of tin.” 

“ Well, I wish that still; for I can as- 
sure you that I have not got a quarter of 
the income I shall need.” 

Whereupon, when the two parted, one 
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half what he used to be. Nothing now 
seemed to please or amuse him, and as 
for airs, why, he pooh-poohed his title 
and his money as if he was a regular 
swell, who had been brought up to it. 

While Leo returned to his hotel, and, 
for sheer lack of knowing what to do 
with Mis time, wrote a letter to Aunt 
Lydia, asking her to send him back a 
long account of herself, Mallett, and 
everybody belonging to it. 

As long as she lived, Aunt Lydia held 
by this letter, as a proof that, however 
Leo might have changed afterwards, his 
heart when he left Mallett was in the 
right place. As soonas she could, she 
set off to show the precious document to 
Hero, who, after a time, gradually told 
her what had happened, an that she and 
Leo had said good-by to each other for- 
ever. 

“It is all for the best, Aunt Lydia,” 
Hero said soothingly, “and Leo will very 
soon see that himself. We are so utterly 
unsuited to each other. You have no 
idea how differently we look upon things 
already.” 

But Aunt Lydia was deaf to all argu- 
ments or consolations. She only sat 
wiping her eyes, shaking her head over 
her shattered hopes, and murmuring,— 

* Oh, Hero, how could you? how could 
you? I looked upon you being the 
making of Leo. Now he won’t care ever 
to set foot in Mallett again.” 

“If Leo does not come to Mallett for 
you, Aunt Lydia, he would not have lis- 
tened to any inducement from me ; but 
we have no right to judge him so unfairly, 
as to suppose he will cease to remember 
you, who have been a mother to him — 
and Uncle Tony, and all he did for him. 
Come, come, Aunt Lydia! why you’d be 
very angry if any one else hinted at such 
a thing.” 

But Aunt Lydia could not be cheered, 
and, after a time, she took leave of Hero, 
and went back to her little home with a 
heart full of regrets and disappoint- 
ment. 

Hero walked with her as far as the 
lane, where they met Betsey, and in her 
company she returned again to the house. 

“ Poor dear old soul!”’ Hero said, by 
way of explanation, “she is so full of 
trouble at parting with — her nephew.” 

“ Well, ’tis one doin’ the work o’ all,” 
replied Betsey, sarcastically ; “for he’s a 
got nobody else to mourn his loss, that’s 
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one thing.” 
“Oh! I don’t know that,” said Hero. 


told those he met that Despard wasn’t | “ Many people like him exceedingly. 
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Why, I am sure, at one time he used to 
be a great favourite with you, Betsey.” 

“No, never, Miss Hero. I used to put 
up with un; for what else was there to 
do, when you’d a set your mind on un; 
but, as for a favourite !—well, he might 
ha’ bin lyin’ in a gutter, decked in dia- 
monds, afore I’d ha’ picked un ott; but 
one’s loathin’ has a got nothin’ to do with 
another’s likin’. A toad’s a diamond in 
a duck’s eye.” 

“ Ah, well!” said Hero, “* we need not 
quarrel about him now, Betsey; he has 
gone his way, and I have gone mine. 
That seems the fate of me and my 
lovers !” she added, with a sigh. 

“ Now, don’t ’ee say that, Miss Hero,” 
replied Betsey, softened by the slightest 
shadow on her darling’s face; “there’s 
one who’ll never go by no other road but 
that you fixes upon, mark my words if he 
do. And there’s no cause for me to ax 
why everything I takes in my hand falls 
abroad, and every blessed night I’m a 
dreamin’ o’ funerals and coffins till I’m 
so moody-hearted, that I could bust out 
cryin’ if anybody was but to hold up their 
little finger.” 

“You stupid old thing to pay heed to 
such nonsense,” Hero said, though her 
heart made her listen to every promise 
that things would soon be set right again ; 
and a few minutes after, as she stood in 
the kitchen, listening to some more of 
Betsey’s country superstitions, she sud- 
denly put her arms round her, and, look- 
ing into her honest old face, she said — 

“Betsey, you don’t think it’s likely 
that he has forgotten me, do you ?” 

“ Forgotten ’ee, Miss Hero! I'd defy 
un to do that, not if he was-to live to be 
up ahunderd. You've got they babyfied 
ways as twines you round anybody’s heart 
afore they knows it, and once in, gettin’ 
of ’ee out’s like pickin’ rinkles with a pin. 
You think you’ve got ’em, when they’m 
only broked in two, and the best half’s 
left behind to torment ’ee with longin’s 
after it.” 

Hero gave her a squeeze as she said 
with a happy little laugh, “If I were to 
get married, Betsey, you’d have to marry 
Joe.” 

“ Ah, now the stockin’s on the other 
leg. Not, mind, but there’s wus than Joe 
Bunce in the world, there now! though I 
should be sorry for un to think I said so. 
But there’s maister,” she added, “what 
forever’s to become o’ he if all hands de- 
serts? I can’t abide laws myself, but if 
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“ A mother-in-law!” 

“ Well, I wasa thinkin’ of Sir Stephen’s 
cousin, Mrs. you know who. Her 
first, by all accounts, was old enough to 
be her father, so why not your pa. 
’Twould be a nail in Miss Jane Stevens’s 
coffin, though, let the day come when it 
might.” 

“Oh, Betsey, what a funny old thing 
you are!” laughed Hero. “The bare 
idea of Mrs. Labouchere giving papa a 
thought. I must tell Sir Stephen; how 
it will amuse him.” 

“ Ah, well, he may laugh, but he’ll tell 
’ee so well as I, that her wouldn’t be the 
first by scores, who’d rather scheme to 
please an old man than louster for a 
young one’s pleasure.” 

“Papa said to-day that he should not 
be at all surprised if Sir Stephen came 
to-morrow.” 

“If so, then ’twas he was the stranger 
in my tay this morning, I shouldn’t 
wonder neither. Joe says he’s reg’lar 
mobbed, when he goes to Quay, by one 
and another wantin’ to find out when 
Sir Stephen’s looked for up to house. 
They won’t credit that he’s coming back 
unbeknownst and without a word ; they’m 
still all for givin’ un a welcome.” 

“Yes, papa thinks it would be better 
not to do so.” 

“Well, I don’t see that,” said Betsey, 
sharing in the disappointment of the 
village people, that they were not to give 
an outward demonstration of their feel- 
ings in the shape of flags and garlands. 

It was the fear of this reception, which 
prevented Stephen Prescott announcing, 
as he would otherwise have done, the day 
of his return. “If I tell them at home,” 
he thought, “my mother is sure to order 
some preparations to be made, and in 
some way or other it may ooze out,” so 
he determined to start without a word of 
notice, and it therefore happened, that at 
the time Hero and Betsey were discuss- 
ing the probabilities of his return, he was 
already at Dockmouth, only waiting to 
transact some business with Mr. Trus- 
cott, before he got into a boat and went 
on to Mallett. Several of the persons 
who recognized him were surprised to see 
him look so cheerful and pleased at get- 
ting back. They little knew what a re- 
lief this reaching home seemed to him; 
for, having faced his troubles (and few 
ever knew or guessed what it had cost 
him to do so), his one desire now was to 
turn his back upon the past, and begin 


you was married would ’ee mind a moth-|the new life which lay before him; and 


er-law here, Miss Hero?” 


with this desire came a thought which 
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set his heart beating, his blood tingling, 
and filled him with a desperate longing 
to tell the man to land him at Sharrows. 
But no, it might give pain to his mother 
if he went anywhere before going to her, 
so he curbed his impatience ; and, when 
Sharrows came in sight, he only sat 
straining his eyes to see if he could dis- 
cern any speck, which he might reasona- 
bly suppose to be Hero. 

Four o’clock was one of the hours 
when the Hard at Mallett was compara- 
tively free from its usual company, so 
that not more than half a dozen men 
drew near to see who the Fauny of Dock- 
mouth was bringimty, and great was the 
excitement manifested when her fare was 
found to be no other than Sir Stephen. 
A sudden beaming satisfaction in their 
weather-beaten faces was so expressive, 
and so far beyond anything words could 
convey, that Stephen anticipated them 
by calling out cheerily,— 

“Well, my men, I’m glad to see you 
and old Mallett again.” 

“Thank’ee, sir, we’m main glad to 
have ’ee back, I can tell ’ee,” answered 
one, while several voices chimed, “ Iss, 
and if we’d only know’d yer honour was 
comin’, you would ha’ had all Mallett out 
to tell ’ee so too, sir.” 

“I’m quite sure of that, but say from 
me, that I was in such a hurry to get 
back that I could not stop to send word,” 
and with a pleasant nod, and saying 
something about seeing them to-morrow, 
he made a little scrambling detour so 
as to avoid the village street. 


Delighted to be the bearers of such | 


welcome news, the little knot strolled 
into Mother Tapson’s for the double 
pleasure of telling those who might be 
there assembled, and drinking health and 
prosperity to Sir Stephen. 

“Which I'll stand treat, call for what 
you may,” exclaimed that enthusiastic 
ady in the exuberance of her joy. “ All 
I axes is, tell me what his looks is like, 
and every blessed word he give mouth 
speech to.” 

“He spoke up as cheerful as ever,” 
said one of the men, “didn’t he, Tom?” 
To which Tom assented, while Ned 
Briggs, who, from having brought him in 
the anny, felt he was in a position to 
speak authoritatively, added — 

“ And from what I seed I don’t believe 
not a half o’ what I’ve a heerd.” 

“How do ’ee mean, mate?” asked the 
others. 

“Why, this, the talk to Dockmouth’s 
bin that ’taint only the givin’ up, but he’s 
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got to do the payin’ back o’ all that he’s a 
spent.” 

“Tine a by!” exclaimed Mother 
Tapson contemptuously, “ Why, how can 
they take from un what he arn’t a got; 
whether ’tis hisn or theirn, folks must ate 
and drink, and ha’ garments to their 
backs.” 

“Iss, that’s true,” replied Ned, slowly 
draining the measure which was being 
j}handed round. Then setting it down 
with an unctuous smack of his lips, he 
ran his mouth slowly along his jacket 
sleeve, adding with a sly look round, 
“There may be punchin o’ heads, mates, 
but there’s no rippin o’ —” and the con- 
clusion of his sentence was conveyed by 
the pantomimic movement in which he 
indulged. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
HOW ABOUT THIS MARRIAGE? 


“ MOTHER !” 

“ Stephen !” 

And in another moment the mother’s 
sorrow-stricken head was bowed upon 
her son’s breast, while her pale, trem- 
bling lips tried to shape words of sorrow 
and self-reproach — words to which her 
/son refused to listen. Bidding her hush 
;them, he told her it was she who had 
taught him how to bear reverses and to 
endure disappointments. Then stretch- 
|ing out his hand towards Katherine, who 
at a little distance stood watching them, 
, he drew her to them, saying that he had 
| yet much to love and live for. 

“Ah, Stephen! I can never, never, 
tell you all Katherine has been to me,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Prescott, her tears gush- 
ing forth afresh. “If it had not been for 
cher, what should I have done, what 
| would have become of me ?” 
| “My dear mother, what would have 
become of either of us?” Stephen an- 
swered, filled with fears at his mother’s 
anguish. “Come,” he added cheerfully, 
“let us try at least for the present to put 
|away this unfortunate subject. You will 
make the effort for my sake, I know. I 
have been terribly tried during the few 
past weeks, and coming home is the first 
gleam of anything approaching to sun- 
shine.” 
| This appeal was the surest inducement 
to self-control, and it was not long be- 
fore Mrs. Prescott was calm enough, to 
listen with apparent interest to the de- 
tails of her son’s movements during his 
absence —whom he had seen, the vari- 
ous people who had called upon him, and 
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the several proofs of kindness he had re- 
ceived, 

“ And one instance more particularly,” 
he said, “for the offer came from a man 
who was a comparative stranger to me, 
Lord Fareham,” and he turned to Kath- 
erine, “who has just been appointed to 
Vienna, came and asked if I thought 
there was anything which he could ob- 
tain forme. It was not only the thing it- 
self, but the way in which it was done. 
we no idea that he was such a nice fel- 
ow.” 

“T have always liked Lord Fareham,” 
Katherine said, quietly, while if a little 
sigh which rose to Mrs. Prescott’s lips 
had spoken, it would have said, “ Fare- 
well to hopes and fears, alike past and 
gone.” 

“ And now about Mallett. Which are 
the victors, Katey, you or the villa- 
gers?” 

Katherine laughed. ‘“ Well,” she said, 
“perhaps there is a little on both sides.” 

“T shall never forget their devotion,” 
said Mrs. Prescott, “and a delicacy of 
feeling that I could not have credited 
such a rough set of people with possess- 
ing. 1 entrusted Captain Carthew to 
convey to them my thanks and grati- 
tude.” 


“ That was right,” said Stephen, heart- 


“ You could not have found 


ily } leased. 
He 


a more fitting ambassador, mother. 
has been very busy, has he not?” 

“Here he is to answer for himself,” 
said Mrs. Labouchere, as the door 
opened, and Captain Carthew was an- 
nounced. Very great was the old gentle- 
man’s astonishment to find that Stephen 
Prescott had arrived a full hour before, 
and that he had not known of it. 

“ Well,” he said, “you have sloped in 
quietly this time. Why, where had all 
the quay fellows got?” 

“1 don’t know, but I always notice 
that about four o’clock the Hard seems 
to be pretty clear, so I managed to land 
about that time.” 

The Captain 
chuckle. 

“It’s quite true, my dear madam,” he 
said, turning enthusiastically to Mrs. 
Prescott. “If he’d been born and bred 
here, he couldn’t know the place better 
than he does, and that’s what the fellows 
like, for they’re uncommonly cute, are 
sailor men. They’ll see whether you’ve 
anything of the little big coat about you 
in the handling of a knife.” 

“We were just speaking of you, as 
you came in,” said Mrs. Labouchere. 


gave a triumphant 
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“Yes,” said Stephen, “ my cousin tells 
me that you have been working wonders 
about the place.” 

The Captain shook his head in denial 
of this flattery. 

“ No, no, nothing of the sort, only as 
my poor old father used to say after herd 
been beating to quarters for a day or two, 
‘What’s the use of having a temper if 
or don’t show it?’ so there’s no use in 

eing left first lieutenant unless you let 
’em know it; and as soon as your back 
was turned, I sent for Joe and old Mat- 
they Simmons, .and we regularly over- 
hauled the place. The consequence is 
now ”—and the old man went through a 
mock salute — “ we’re ready for a general 
inspection.” 

“Come along, then,” said Stephen, 
“and we’ll make it. I want to have a lit- 
tle chat with you, and we can manage the 
two things together.” 

After leaving the house, some little 
time was taken up in seeing a fence 
which had been repaired, and then Ste- 
phen asked, — 

‘Are you going to Sharrows? Then I 
will walk there with you. Shall I find 
your daughter at home?” 

“Lord bless ye, there’s been no get- 
ting her under weigh lately,” and he gave 
a perplexed sigh, after which the two 
walked on in silence. Suddenly, in front 
of a gate the Captain made a stand. 

“There now,” he said, flourishing his 
stick towards a newly made _ path. 
“ What do you think of that? Wherever 
there’s a gate leave a gangway; so I set 
Mr. Joe to work there, anda very nice 
job he’s made of it. Capital fellow, that 
Joe; wets the other eye a little too often, 
but a first-rate workman. Puts his back 
into athing. That’s what I like to see.” 

* How about his marriage? Has Bet- 
sey consented to fix the day yet?” 

* Not she, nor never will whilst she’s 
got that youngster of mine to busnack 
after. She’d die in a week if she 
couldn’t get at Hero; God bless her 
for it.” 

“But you cannot keep Hero forever.” 

si Well, no,” said the old man, “ I sup- 
pose not. I began to feel rather shaky, 
I can tell you, when I found out the 
course Master Leo was shaping ;_ but it’s 
all right, though it would cost you your 
commission to say so to Aunt Lydia, 
poor old soul.— What do you think ofa 
flagstaff here? It would be uncommonly 
handy for the Winkle men.” 

Stephen did not answer, and the Cap- 
tain turning to see the cause, found his 
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hand suddenly seized by his companion, 
who said with nervous haste, — 

“Captain Carthew, will you give Hero, | 
your daughter, to me?” 

“Will I do what?” roared the Cap-| 
tain emphatically, the visible astonish- | 
ment in his face and manner so irresisti- | 
bly comic, that Stephen could not help| 
smiling as he again proffered his demand. | 

“T want your consent to my og | 
Hero to be my wife. She knows that I} 
love her.” 

“The deuce she does! 
young monkey,” he exclaimed, a sudden 
ight breaking in upon him. 

“ T asked her to marry me some months 
ago,” interrupted rae doom “Then she 
fancied herself bound in a way to some- 
body else. But now that she is free, I 
think —that is, I hope—I have a 
chance.” 

The Captain’s face assumed a comical 
expression as he said, “ Well, I suppose 
it’s time I was laid on the shelf, for 
you’ve both stolen a march on me, it 
seems ;” and then gripping Stephen’s 
hand, he added with a rather quavery at- 
tempt at cheerfulness, ‘‘ However, as I 
am to be superseded, thank the Lord it’s 
by one after my own heart; so luck with 

ou, my boy. I believe you’re worthy of 

ieee and —I can’t say more than that ;” 
an opinion in which Stephen Prescott 
evidently shared, for putting his arm 
through that of his elected father-in-law, 
he began telling him the various details 
which related to his income, prospects, 
and so forth. This conversation en- 
grossed them until they reached Shar- 
rows gate, which Stephen held open for 
the old man to enter. 

“Well, no,” he said witha laugh, “I 
think I’ll go and see if I can’t run foul of 
one of my old chums.” 

“Good-by, then, for the present,” 
Stephen said, holding out his hand. 

“‘Good-by, and I hope there’ll be no 
hitch in the block, and that you'll come 
off with flying colours. As a messmate of 
mine used to say (poor Tommy Holmes, 
and no bad judge either, though he made 
a mess of it at last, and married a wo- 
man old enough to be his grandmoth- 
er), You may circumnavigate the world 
and circumvent the devil, before you'll 
calculate the exact course a woman’s 
steering in.” 

Stephen looked as if he felt tolerably 
certain of the woman he was going to, 
and too impatient to listen to further ad- 
vice he hurried down the narrow path on 





to the flat, and catching sight of a figure 
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as he passed the windows, without knock- 
ing he entered the house, and pushing 
open the door of the room, found himself 
in the presence of Hero. Suddenly he 
seemed to realize the joy which lay so 
close to him, and this gave the quiver to 
his voice as he almost, whispered, “ He- 
ro!” 

A startled look, alow cry, as she sprang 
up, a tremor running through her lithe 
form, these gave her answer ; then as she 
turned her face to his, she’ caught the 
soft contagion of his eyes. ‘ Stephen,” 
she tried to say; but before the sound 
had left her lips she was folded in his 
arms, while her heart spoke to his in lan- 
guage known but to those who love and 
are beloved again. 

“JT would now that I had all, and much 
more than I have lost to offer you,” he 
said, fanning her dear, upturned face, as 
some days after, all settled and the mar- 
riage day fixed, the two lingered together, 
looking at the Sharrows Sands, on the 
very place where once they had endured 
such misery. “I could sometimes sigh 
after it, Hero, oniy you do not seem to 
care.” 

“TI do not,” she said, with her old, 
bright smile, and merry laugh. “ There 
is but one thing in the world I care for.” 

“ And that?” 

“Ts to be your wife.” 


From Saint Pauls. 
THE WEATHER AND THE SUN. 


THERE are few scientific questions of 
greater interest than the inquiry whether 
it is possible to find a means of predicting 
the weather for a long time in advance. 
In former ages many attempts were made 
to solve this problem by a reference to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Other methods of prediction were, indeed, 
in vogue ; but I am not here considering 
ordinary weather portents, or mere scien- 
tific schemes for anticipating the weather 
of two or three coming days: and with 
a few trifling exceptions, depending on 
observations of plants and animals, it is 
the case that the only wide rules for pre- 
dicting weather were based on the mo- 
tions of the sun and moon, the planets 
and the stars. It must be remembered 
that even astronomers of repute placed 
faith, until quite recent years, in the seem- 
ingly absurd tenets of judicial astrology. 
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We cannot greatly wonder, therefore, 
if the more reasonable thesis that the 
heavenly bodies determine weather chang- 
es, was regarded with favour. Accord- 
ingly we find Horrocks, more than two 
centuries ago, drawing the distinction 
here indicated, where he says that in an- 
ticipating “storm and tempest” from a 
conjunction of Mercury with the Sun, he 
coincides “ with the opinion of the astrol- 
ogers, but in other respects despises their 
more puerile vanities.” We find Baconin 
like manner remarking that “all the plan- 
ets have their summer and winter, wherein 
they dart their rays stronger or weaker, ac- 
cording to their perpendicular or oblique 
direction.” He says, however, that “the 
commixtures of the rays of the fixed stars 
with one another are of use in contem- 
plating the fabric of the world and the 
nature of the subjacent regions, but in no 
respect for predictions.” Bacon remarks 
again that reasonable astrology (Astrolo- 
gia sana) “should take into account the 
apogees and perigees of the planets, with 
a proper inquiry into what the vigour of 
planets may perform of itself; fora planet 
is more brisk in its apogee, but more 
communicative in its perigee: it should 
include, also, all the other accidents of the 
planets’ motions, their accelerations, re- 


tardations, courses, stations, retrograda- 
tions, distances from the sun, increase 
and diminution of light, eclipses, &c. ; for 
all these things affect the rays of the 
planets, and cause them to act either 


weaker or stronger, or in a different 
manner.” 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
systems of weather prediction based on 
such considerations were not quickly ex- 
ploded owing to their failure when tested 
by experience. Yet singularly enough it 
has scarcely ever happened that any wide 
system of interpretation has been devised, 
which has not been regarded with favour 
by its inventor long after it had been in 
reality disproved by repeated instances 
of failure. This remark applies to recent 
systems as well as to those invented in 
earlier times. Within the last twenty 

ears, for example, methods of prediction 

ased on the moon’s movements, on the 
conjunctions of the planets, and on other 
relations, have been maintained with as- 
tonishing perseverance and constancy, in 
the face of what outsiders cannot but re- 
gard as a most discouraging want of 
agreement between the predicted weather 
and the actual progress of events. Here, 
as in so many cases of prediction, we find 
the justice of Bacon’s aphorism, “ Men 
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mark when they hit, and never mark when 
they miss.” 

It is noteworthy, indeed, that the very 
circumstance which appears to present 
a fatal objection to all schemes of predic- 
tion based on the motions of the celestial 
bodies, supplies the means of imaginin 
that predictions have been fulfilled. The 
objection I refer to is this,—we know 
that the weather is seldom alike over very 
wide regions, while nevertheless the ce- 
lestial bodies present the same aspect 
towards the whole extent of such regions, 
or an aspect so nearly the same as to sug- 
gest that the same conditions of weather 
should prevail if the weather really de- 
pended on the position of the heavenly 
bodies. It appears, then, that the in- 
ventor of a really trustworthy system 
must have a distinct scheme for each 
part of every continent, —nay, of every 
country, if notof every county. This ob- 
jection is not taken into account, how- 
ever, by the inventors of systems, while 
the fact on which it depends affords the 
means of showing that each prediction 
has been fulfilled. Thus, suppose “ bad 
weather and much wind” have been pre- 
dicted on acertain day, and that day is 
particularly fine and calm in London. If 
this were urged as an objection to the 
soundness of the system, the answer would 
run somewhat on this wise — “ Unques- 
tionably it was fine in London, but in 
North Scotland (or in France, or Spain, 
or Italy, as the case may be) there was 
very gloomy weather, and in Ireland 
(suppose) quite strong winds are reported 
to have prevailed in the afternoon.” The 
readiness with which men satisfy them- 
selves in such cases, corresponds with 
that mischievous ingenuity wherewith 
foolish persons satisfy themselves that a 
fortune-teller had foretold the truth, that 
a dream had been fulfilled, a superstition 
justified, and so forth. 

The tendency, at present, amongst 
those who are desirous of forming a 
scheme of weather prediction, is to seek 
the origin of our weather-changes in 
changes of the sun’s condition, and by 
determining the laws of the solar changes 
to ascertain the laws which regulate 
changes in the weather. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that 
this new phase of the inquiry does not 
reject planetary influences altogether. 
The theory is entertained by many well- 
known students of science that changes 
in the condition of the sun are dependent 
on the varying positions of the planets ; 
so that if it should be established that 
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our weather-changes are connected with 
solar changes, we should infer that indi- 
rectly the planets in their motions rule 
the weather on our earth. 

I propose now to consider the evidence 
relating to the sun’s influence, and to 
discuss the question (altogether distinct, 
be it remdrked) whether a means of accu- 
rate weather prediction may be obtained 
if the sun’s influence be regarded as 
demonstrated. 

There is one strong point in favour of 
the new theory, in the fact that the sun is 
unquestionably the prime cause of all 
weather changes. To quote the words 
of Lieut.-Colonel Strange, an enthusiastic 
advocate of the theory (and eager to have 
it tested at this country’s charge), ‘ there 
caa hardly be a doubt that almost every 
natural phenomenon connected with cli- 
mate can be distinctly traced to the sun 
as the great dominating force, and it is a 
natural inference ” (though not, as he says, 
an unavoidable one) “that the changes, 
and what we now call the uncertainties 
of climate are connected with the con- 
stant fluctuations which we know to be 
perpetually occurring in the sun itself.” 
I may proceed, indeed, in this place, to 
quote the following words in which Col- 
onel Strange enunciates the theory itself 
which I am about to discuss, and its con- 


sequences : —“ The bearing of climatic 
changes on a vast array of problems con- 
nected with navigation, agriculture, and 
health, need but be mentioned to show 
the importance of seeking in the sun, 
where they doubtless reside, for the 


causes which govern these changes. It 
is indeed my conviction that of all the 
fields now open for scientific cultivation, 
there is not one which, quite apart from 
its transcendent philosophical interest, 
promises results of such high utilitarian 
value, as the exhaustive systematic study 
of the sun.” 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that if 
anything like what is here promised could 
be hoped for from the study of the sun, 
it would be a matter of more than national 
importance to undertake the task indi- 
cated by Colonel Strange. The expense 
of new observatories for this special sub- 
‘ject of study would in that case be very 
fully repaid. It would be worth while to 
employ the most skilful astronomers at 
salaries comparable with those which are 
paid to our Government ministers ; it 
would be well to secure on corresponding 
terms the advice of those most competent 
to decide on the instrumental require- 
ments of the case ; and in fact the value 
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of the work which is at present accom- 
plished at Greenwich, great though that 
value is, would sink into utter insignifi- 
cance, in my judgment, compared with 
the results flowing in the supposed case 
from the proposed “ exhaustive and sys- 
tematic study ” of the great central lumi- 
nary of the planetary system. 

The subject we are to discuss is mani- 
festly therefore of the utmost importance, 
and cannot be too carefully dealt with. 
It mt be a misfortune on the one hand 
to be led by careless reasoning to under- 
estimate the chances in favour of the pro- 
posed scheme, while on the other it would 
be most mischievous to entertain un-. 
founded expectations where the neces- 
sary experiments must be of a costly na- 
ture, and where science would be griev- 
ously discredited should it be proved 
that the whole scheme was illusory. 

We note, first, that besides being “ the 
great dominating force” to which all 
natural phenomena connected with cli- 
mate are due, the sun has special influ- 
ence on.all the most noteworthy varia- 
tions of weather. The seasons are due 
to solar influenee ; and here we have an 
instance of a power of prediction derived 
from solar study, though belonging toa 
date so remote that we are apt to forget 
the fact. It seems so obvious that sum- 
mer will be on the whole warmer than 
winter, that we overlook the circumstance 
that at some epoch or other this fact, at 
least in its relation to the apparent mo- 
tions of the sun, must have been recog- 
nized as adiscovery. Men must at one 
time have learned, or perhaps we should 
rather say, each race of men must at one 
time have noticed, that the varying 
warmth on which the processes of vege- 
tation depend, correspond with the vary- 
ing diurnal course of the sun. So soon 
as. this was noticed, and so soon as 
the periodic nature of the sun’s vary- 
ing motions had been ascertained, men 
had acquirdéd in effect the power of pre- 
dicting that at particular times or seasons, 
the weather on the whole would be warm- 
er than at otherseasons. In other words, 
as soonas men had recognized the period 
we call the year, they could predict that 
one half of each year would be warmer 
than the other half. Simple as this fact 
may seem, it is important to notice it as 
the beginning of weather prediction ; for 
as will presently appear, it has an impor- 
tant bearing on the more complex ques- 
tions at present involved in the prognos- 
tication of weather-changes. 

It became manifest almost as soon as 
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this discovery had been made, that the 
weather of particular days or even of 
weeks and longer periods could not, by 
its means, be predicted. A week in sum- 
mer may be cold, and a week in winter 
may be warm; nor, so far as is even yet 
known, is there a single part of any year 
the temperature of which can be certainly 
depended upon, at least within the tem- 
perate zone. In certain tropical regions 
there are tolerably constant weather vari- 
ations ; but so far is this from being the 
case in the temperate zones of either 
hemisphere, that it is impossible to affirm 
certainly, even that during a week or fort- 
night at any given summer season there 
will be one hot day, or that during a cor- 
responding period in winter there will be 
one day of cold weather. 


It became manifest also, at an early" 


epoch, that terrestrial conditions must be 
intimately involved in all questions of 
weather, since the year in different coun- 
tries in the same latitudes presents differ- 
ent features. Such differences are of two 
kinds, — those which have a tendency to 
be constant, and those which are in their 
nature variable. For example, the annu- 
al weather in Canadian regions having 
the same range of latitude as Great Brit- 
ain, differs always to a very marked de- 


gree, though not always to the same de- 
gree, from that which prevails in this 
country : here then we have a case of a 
constant difference due unquestionably 


to terrestrial relations. Again, when we 
have a hot or dry summer in this coun- 
try, warm or damp weather may prevail 
in other countries in the same latitudes, 
and wice versd ; differences of this kind 
are ordinarily * variable, and in the present 
position of weather-science are regarded 
as accidental. 

Hitherto, weather-science has depended 
solely on the study of these terrestrial 
effects as they vary under varying condi- 
tions. Modern meteorological research 


* I use this qualifying word, because some differ- 
ences of the kind are-‘more or less regular. Thus, when 
there is a dry summer in certain regions in the West of 
Europe, there is commonly a wet summer in easterly 
regions in the same latitude, and vice versdé, the differ- 
ence simply depending on the height at which the 
clouds travel which are brought by the south-westerly 
counter-trade winds. When these clouds travel high, 
they do not sive up their moisture until they have trav- 
elled far iaiaud or towards i.e east; when they travel 
low, their moisture is condensed so,soon as they reach 
the western landslopes. It is not uncommonly the case 
again, that when we in England have dry summers, 
much rain falls on the Atlantic, and our drought is sim- 
ply due to the fall of this rain before the clouds from 
the south-west have reached us. More commonly, 
however, drought in England is due to the delay of the 
downfall, in consequence of the clouds from the south- 
west travelling at a greater height than 
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is confined to the record and study of the 
actual condition of the weather from day 
to day at selected stations in different 
countries. It cannot be denied that the 
inquiry has not been attended with suc- 
cess. At vast expense millions of records 
of heat, rainfall, winds, clouds, barometric 
pressure, and so on have been secured ; 
but hitherto no law has been recognized 
in the variations thus recorded, — no law 
at least from which any constant system 
of prediction for long periods in advance 
can be deduced. 

On this point I shall quote first a re- 
markable saying of Sir W. Herschel’s, 
which appears to me, like many such say- 
ings of his, to be only too applicable to the 
present state of science. In endeavouring 
to interpret the laws of weather, “ we are 
in the position,” Herschel remarks, “ofa 
man who hears at intervals a few frag- 
ments of a long history related in a prosy, 
unmethodical manner. A host of circum- 
stances omitted or forgotten, and the want 
of connection between the parts, prevents 
the hearer from obtaining possession of 
the entire history. Were he allowed to 
interrupt the narrator, and ask him to 
explain the apparent contradictions, or to 
clear up doubts at obscure points, he 
might hope to arrive at a general view. 
The questions that we would address to 
nature, are the very experiments of which 
we are deprived in the science of. meteor- 
ology.” 

The late Professor De Morgan, indeed, 
selected meteorology as the subject on 
which, above all others, systematic obser- 
vations had been most completely wasted, 
—as aspecial instance of the failure of 
the true Baconian method (which be it 
noticed is not, as is so commonly sup- 
posed, the modern scientific method). 
“There is an attempt at induction going 
on,” says De Morgan, “ which has yielded 
little or no fruit, the observations made 
in the meteorological observatories. This 
attempt is carried on ina manner which 
would have caused Bacon to dance for joy ” 
(query) ; “for he lived in times when 
Chancellors did dance. Russia, says M. 
Biot, is covered by an army of meteoro- 
graphs, with generals, high officers, subal- 
terns, and privates, with fixed and defined 
duties of observation. Other countries, 
also, have their systematic observations. 
And what has come of it? Nothing, says 
M. Biot, and nothing will ever come of it: 
the veteran mathematician and experi- 
mental philosopher declares, as does Mr. 
Ellis ” (Bacon’s biographer), “ that no sin- 
gle branch of science has ever been fruit- 
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fully explored in this way.” A special 
interest attaches, I may remark, to the 
opinion of M. Biot, because it was given 
upon the proposal of the French govern- 
ment to construct meteorological observa- 
tories in Algeria. 

It is well known that our Astrono- 
mer Royal holds a similar opinion. De 
Morgan thus quaintly indicates his inter- 
pretation of one particular .expression of 
Sir G. Airy’s opinion: —“In the report 
to the Greenwich Board of Visitors, for 
1867, the Astronomer Royal, speaking of 
the increase of meteorological observato- 
ries, remarks, ‘ Whether the effect of this 
movement will be that millions of useless 
observations will be added to the millions 
that already exist, or whether something 
may be expected to result which will lead 
toa meteorological theory, I cannot hazard 
a conjecture.’ This zs a conjecture, and a 
very obvious one ; if Mr. Airy would have 
given, 2 3-4d@, for the chance of a mete- 
orological theory formed by masses of 
observations, he would never have said 
what I have quoted.” 

The simple combination of terrestrial 
considerations with the effects due to the 
sun’s varying daily path having thus far 
failed to afford any interpretation of the 
varying weather from year to year, it is 
natural to inquire whether the variations 


in the sun’s condition from year to year 
may not supply the required means of 
interpreting and hence of predicting 
weather-changes. We know that the sun’s 
condition does vary, because we some- 
times see many large spots upon the sur- 
face, whereas at others he has no spots, 


or few and smail ones. We can scarcely 
doubt that these variations affect the sup- 
ply of heat and light, as well as of chemi- 
cal action and possibly of other forms of 
force ; and hence we are certainly dealing 
with a vera causa, though whether this real 
cause be an efficient cause of weather- 
changes remains yet to be determined. 

It may perhaps be as well to inquire, 
however, in the first place, whether any 
peculiarities of weather can be traced to 
another circumstance which ought to be at 
least as efficient, one would suppose, as 
any changes in the sun’s action due to the 
spots. I refer to his varying distance 
from the earth. It is known doubtless to 
all my readers that in June and July, 
although these are our summer months, 
the sun is farther away than in December, 
—and this, not by an inconsiderable dis- 
tance, but by more than three millions of 
miles. Accordingly, on a summer day in 
our hemisphere we receive less heat than 
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is received on a summer day in the south- 
ern hemisphere. Or instead of compar- 
ing our summer heat with summer heat in 
the southern hemisphere, we may make 
comparison between the quantity of heat 
received by the whole earth ona day in 
June and on aday in December. Either 
way of viewing the matter is instructive ; 
and I believe many of my readers will be 
surprised when they hear what is the act- 
ual amount of difference. 

We receive in fact, on June 3oth, less 
heat and light than dwellers at our antip- 
odes receive on December 30th, by the 
amount which would be lost if an opaque 
disc having a diameter equal to one- 
fourth of the sun’s,* came upon the sun’s 
face as seen on December 30 at our an- 
tipodes. It need hardly be said that no 
spots whose effects would be comparable 
with those produced by such a disc of 
blackness have ever been seen upon the 
face of the sun. Spots are not black or 
nearly black, even in their very nucleus. 
The largest ever seen has not had an ex- 
tent approaching that of our imagined 
black disc, even when the whole dimen- 
sions of the spot, — nucleus, umbra, and 
penumbra, — have been taken into ac- 
count. Moreover, al] round a spot there 
is always a region of increased bright- 
ness, making up to a great degree, if not 
altogether, for the darkness of the spot 
itself. So that unquestionably the sum- 
mer heat in the southern hemisphere ex- 
ceeds the summer heat in our hemi- 
sphere to a much more marked degree 
than the heat given out by the sun when 
he is without spots exceeds the heat of a 
spotted sun. 

It is, however, rather difficult to ascer- 
tain what effect is to be ascribed to this 
peculiarity. It is certain that the Aus- 
tralian summer differs in several impor- 
tant respects from the European sum- 
mer ; but it is not easy to say how much 
of the difference is due to the pecul- 
iarity we have been considering, and 
how much to the characteristic distinc- 
tion between the northern and southern 
halves-of the earth, — the great excess of 
water surface over land surface in the 
southern hemisphere. It is worthy of 


* It is easily shown that such would be the size of 
the imagined black disc. For the sun’s distance varies 
from about 93 millions of miles to about go millions, or 
in the proportion of 31 to 30. Hence the size of his dise 
varies in the proportion of 31 times 31 to 30 times 30, 
or as 961 to goo. The defect of the latter number goo 
amounts to 61, which is about a sixteenth part of the 
larger number. But a black disc having a diameter 
equal to a quarter of the sun’s would cut off precisely a 
sixteenth part of his light and heat, which was the fact 
to be prov 
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notice, however, that even in this case, 
where we cannot doubt that a great dif- 
ference must exist in the solar action at 
particular seasons, we find ourselves 
quite unable to recognize any peculiari- 
ties of weather as certainly due to this 
difference. 

I have spoken of a second way of 
viewing the difference in question, by 
considering it as it affects the whole 
earth. The result is sufficiently surpris- 
ing. It has been shown by the re- 
searches of Sir J. Herschel and Pouillet, 
that on the average our earth receives 
each day a supply of heat competent to 
heat an ocean 260 yards deep over the 
whole surface of the earth from the tem- 
perature of melting ice to the boiling 
point. Now, on or about June 30, the 
supply is one thirtieth greater, while 
on or about December 30, the sup- 
ply is one thirtieth less. Accordingly, 
on June 30, the heat received in a 
single day would be competent only to 
raise an ocean 251 I-3 yards deep trom 
the freezing to the boiling point, whereas 
on December 30 the heat received from 
the sun would so heat an ocean 268 2-3 
yards deep. The mere excess of heat, 
therefore, on December 30, as compared 
with June 30, would suffice to raise an 
ocean more than 17 yards deep and cov- 
ering the whole earth, from the freezing 
point to the temperature of boiling water ! 
It will not be regarded as surprising if 
terrestrial effects of some importance 
should follow from so noteworthy an ex- 
cess, not merely of light and heat, but of 
gravitating force, of magnetic influence, 
and of actinic or chemical action, ex- 
erted upon the earth as a whole. Ac- 
- cordingly we find that there is a recog- 
nizable increase in the activity of the 
earth’s magnetism in December and 
January as compared with June and July. 
But assuredly the effect produced is not 
of such a character as to suggest that we 
should find the means of predicting 
weather ¢/it were possible for us xow to 
discover any solar law of change result- 
ing in a corresponding variation of solar 
action upon the earth. 

This leads us to consider the first 
great law of solar change as distinguish- 
ed from systematic variations like the 
sun’s varying change of distance and his 
varying daily path on the heavens. This 
law is that which regulates the increase 
and decrease of the solar spots within a 
period of about eleven years. The sun’s 
condition does not, indeed, admit of be- 
ing certainly predicted by this law, since 
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it not unfrequently happens that the sun 
shows few spots for several weeks to- 
gether, in the very height of the time of 
spot-frequency, while on the other hand 
it often happens that many and large 
spots are seen at other times. Neverthe- 
less, this general law holds, that, on the 
whole, and taking one month with an- 
other, there is a variation in spot-fre- 
quency, having for its period an interval 
of rather more than eleven years. 

Now, the difference between a year of 
maximum spot-frequency, and one of 
minimum frequency, is very noteworthy 
notwithstanding the exceptional features 
just mentioned, which show themselves 
but for short periods. This will be 
manifest on the consideration of a few 
typical instances. Thus, in the year 
1837, the sun was observed on 168 days, 
during which he was not once seen with- 
out spots, while no less than 333 new 
groups made their appearance. This 
was a year of maximum spot-frequency. 
In 1843, the sun was observed on 312 
days, and on no less than 149 of these 
no spots could be seen, while only 34 
new groups made their appearance. This 
was a year of minimum spot-frequency. 
Passing to the next maximum year, we 
find that in 1848 the sun was observed on 
278 days, during which he was never seen 
without spots, while 330 new spots made 
their appearance. In 1855 and 1856 to- 
gether, he was observed on 634 days, on 
239 of which he was without spots, while 
only 62 new groups made their appear- 
ance. The next maximum was not so 
marked as usual, that is there was not so 
definite a summit, if one may so speak, 
to the wave of increase ; but the excess 
of spot-frequency was none the less de- 
cided. Thus, in the four years, 1858, ’59, 
60, ’61, the sun was observed on 335, 
343, 333, and 322 days, oz not one of 
which he was spotless, while the numbers 
of new groups for these four years were, 
respectively, 202, 205, 211, and 204. The 
minimum in 1867 was very marked, as 
195 days out of 312 were without spots, 
and only 25 new groups appeared. The 
increase after 1867 was unusually rapid, 
since in 1869 there were no spotless days, 
and 224 new groups were seen, though 
the sun was only observed on, 196 days. 
The number of spots in 1870, 1871, and 
1872, as well as their magnitude and 
duration, have been above what is usual, 
even at the period of maximum spot-fre- 
quency. 

From all this it will be manifest that 
we have a well-marked peculiarity to deal 
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with, though not one of' perfect uni- 
formity. Next to the systematic changes 
already considered, this alternate waxing 
and waning of spot-frequency might be 
expected to be efficient in producing rec- 
ognizable weather changes. Assuredly, 
if this should not appear to be the case, 
we should have to dismiss all idea that 
the sun-spots are weather-rulers. 

Now, from the first discovery of spots, 
it was recognized that they must, in all 
probability, affect our weather to some 
degree. It was noticed, indeed, that our 
auroras seemed to be in some way in- 
fluenced by the condition of the sun’s 
surface, since they were observed to be 
more numerous when there are many 
spots than when there are few or none. 
Singularly enough, the effect of the spots 
on temperature was not only inquired 
into much later (for we owe to Cassini 
and Mairan the observation relating to 
auroras), but was expected to be of an 
opposite character from that which is 
in reality produced. Sir W. Herschel 
formed the opinion that when there are 
most spots the sun gives out most heat, 
notwithstanding the diminution of light 
where the spots are. He sought for evi- 


dence on this point in the price of corn 
in England, and it actually appeared, 
though by a mere coincidence, that corn 


had been the cheapest in years of spot- 
frequency, a result regarded by Herschel 
as implying that the weather had been 
warmer on the whole in those years. It 
was well pointed out, however, by Arago, 
that “in these matters we must be care- 
ful how we generalize facts before we 
have a very considerable number of ob- 
servations at our disposal.” The pecul- 
jiarities of weather in a single and not 
extensive country like England, are quite 
insufficient to supply an answer to the 
wide question dealt with by Herschel. 
The weather statistics of many coun- 
tries must be considered and compared. 
Moreover very long periods of time must 
be dealt with.* 


* When Herschel made his researches into this sub- 
ject, the law of spot-frequency had not been discovered. 
He would probably have found in this law, as some 
have since done, the explanation of the seven years of 

lenty and the seven years of famine typified by the fat 
om ‘and lean kine of Joseph’s dream. For if there 
were a period of eleven years in which corn and other 
produce of the ground waxed and waned in productive- 
ness, it would be not at all unlikely that whenever this 
waxing and waning chanced to be unusually marked, 
there would result two series of poor and rich years ap- 

arently ranging over fourteen instead of eleven years. 
We have seen, above, that the waves of spot-waxing 
and spot-waning are not all alike in shape and extent. 
Whenever then a wave more marked than usual came, 
we should expect to find it borrowing, so to speak, both 
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M. Gautier, of Geneva, and later MM. 
Arago and Barratt made a series of re- 
searches into the tabulated temperature 
at several stations, and for many succes- 
sive years. They arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that on the whole, the weather is 
coolest in years of spot-frequeucy. 

But recently the matter has been more 
closely scrutinized, and it has been found 
that the effects due to the great solar 
spot period, although recognizable, are 
by no means so obvious as had been 
anticipated. 

These effects may be divided into 
three classes, —those affecting (1) tem- ° 
perature, (2) rainfall, and (3) terrestrial 
magnetism. 

As respects the first, it has been dis- 
covered that when wunderground tem- 
peratures are examined, so that local and 
temporary causes of change are elimi- 
nated, there is a recognizable diminution 
of temperature in years when spots are 
most frequent. We owe this discovery 
to Professor C. P. Smyth, Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. The effect is very 
slight: indeed, barely recognizable. I 
have before me, as I write, Professor 
Smyth’s chart of the quarterly tempera- 
tures from 1837 to 1869, at depths of 3, 
6, 12, and 24 French feet. Of course, 
the most remarkable feature even at 
the depth of 24 feet, is the alternate 
rise and fall with the seasons. But it 
is seen that while the range of rise and 
fall remains very nearly constant, the 
crests and troughs of the waves lie at 
varying levels. After long and careful 
scrutiny, I find myself compelled to ad- 
mit that I cannot find the slightest evi- 
dence in ¢izs chart of a connection be- 
tween underground temperature and the 
eleven years’ period of sun spots. I turn, 
therefore, to the chart in which the an- 
nual means are given; and noting in 
the means at the lesser depths “confu- 
sion worse confounded ” (this, of course, 
is no fault of Professor Smyth’s, who 
here merely records what had actually 
taken place), I take the temperatures at 
a depth of 24 French feet. Now, neglect- 
ing minor features, I find the waves of 
temperature thus arranged. They go 
down to a little more than 46 1-2 degrees 
of the common thermometer in 1839-40 ; 
rise to about 47 3-4 degrees in 1847; 
sink to 47 1-4 degrees in 1849; mount 


in trough and crest from the waves on either side. It 
would require but a year or so either way to make the 
wave range over fourteen years; and observed facts 
even during the last half-century only, show this to be 
no unlikely event. 
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nearly to 47 3-4 degrees again in 1852-53 ; 
are at 47 degrees in 1856-57; are nearly 
at 48 degrees in 1858-59; then they 
touch 47 degrees three times (with short 
periods of rising between), in 1860, 1864, 
and 1867; and rise above 47 1-2 degrees 
in 1869. Nowif we remember that there 
were maxima of spots in 1837, 1848, 
1859-60, and 1870, while there were min- 
ima in 1843, and 1855-56, I think it will 
be found to require a somewhat lively im- 
agination to recognize a very striking as- 
sociation between the underground tem- 
perature and the sun’s condition with re- 
spect to spots. If many spots imply 
diminution of heat, how does it come 
that the temperature rises to a maximum 
in 1859, and again in 1869? if the re- 
verse, how is it that there is a minimum 
in 1860? I turn, lastly, to the chart in 
which the sun-spot waves, and the tem- 
perature waves are brought into actual 
comparison, and I find myself utterly un- 
able to recognize the slightest association 
between them. Nevertheless, I would not 
urge this with the desire of in any way 
throwing doubt upon the opinion to 
which Professor Smyth has been led, 
knowing well that the long and careful ex- 
amination he has given to this subject in 
all its details, may have offered ample 
though not obvious evidence for the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived. I note 
also, that, as he points out, Mr. Stone, 
director of the Cape Town Observatory, 
and Mr. Cleveland Abbe, director of the 
Cincinnati Observatory, have since, “ but 
it is believed quite independently, pub- 
lished similar deductions touching the 
earth’s temperature in reference to sun- 
spots.” All I would remark is, that the 
effect is very slight and very far from be- 
ing obvious at a first inspection. 

Next as to rainfall and wind. 

Here, again, we have results which 
can hardly be regarded as striking, ex- 
cept in the forcible evidence they con- 
vey of the insignificance of the effects 
which are to be imputed to the great 
eleven-year spot period. We owe to Mr. 
Baxendell, of Manchester, the most com- 
plete series of investigations into this 
subject. He finds that at Oxford, during 
the years whe. sun-spots were most nu- 
merous, the amount of rainfall under west 
and south-west winds was greater than 
the amount under south and south-east 
winds, while the reverse was the case in 
years when spots were few and small. 
Applying corresponding processes to the 
meteorological records for St. Peters- 
burg, he finds that a contrary state of 
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things prevailed there. Next we have 
the evidence of the Rev. R. Main, direct- 
or of the Radcliffe Observatory at Ox- 
ford, who finds that westerly winds are 
slightly more common when sun-;spots 
are numerous than at other times. And 
lastly, Mr. Meldrum, of Mauritius, notes 
that years of spot-frequency are charac- 
terized on the whole by a greater num- 
ber of storms and hurricanes, than years 
when the sun shows few spots. 

The association between the sun-spot 
period and terrestrial magnetism is of a 
far more marked character, though I 
must premise that the Astronomer Roy- 
al, after careful analysis of the Greenwich 
magnetic records, denies the existence 
of any such association whatever. There 
is, however, a balance of evidence in its 
favour. It seems very nearly demonstrat- 
ed that the daily sway of the magnetic 
needle is greater when sun-spots are nu- 
merous, that magnetic storms are some- 
what more numerous at such times, and 
that auroras also are more commonly 
seen. Now it has been almost demon- 
strated by M. Marié Davy, chief of the 
meteorological division in the Paris Ob- 
servatory, that the weather is affected in 
a general way by magnetic disturbances. 
So that we are confirmed in the opinion 
that indirectly, if not directly, the weath- 
er is affected to some slight degree by 
the great sun-spot period. 

Still I must point out that not one of 
these cases of agreement has anything 
like the evidence in its favour which had 
been found for an association between 
the varying distance of Jupiter and the 
sun-spot changes. For eight consecu- 
tive maxima and minima this associa- 
tion has been strongly marked, and 
might be viewed as demonstrated,— only 
it chances unfortunately that for two 
other cases the relation is precisely re- 
versed, and in point of fact, whereas the 
period now assigned to the great sun- 
spot wave is eleven years and rather less 
than ove month, Jupiter’s period of revo- 
lution is eleven years and about /ez 
months, a discrepancy of nine months, 
which would amount up to five and a half 
years (or modify perfect agreement into 
perfect disagreement) in seven or eight 
cycles. 

But accepting the association between 
weather and the sun-spot changes as 
demonstrated (which is granting a great 
deal to the believers in solar weather- 
prediction), have we any reason to be- 
lieve that by a long-continued study of 
the sun the great problem of foretelling 
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the weather can be solved? This ques- 
tion, as I have already pointed out, must 
not be hastily answered. It is one of 
national, nay, of cosmopolitan impor- 
tance.. If answered in the affirmative, 
there is scarcely any expense which 
would be too great for the work sug- 
gested ; but all the more careful must we 
be not to answer it in the affirmative, if 
the true answer should be given in the 
negative. 

But it appears to me that so soon as 
the considerations dealt with above have 
been fairly taken into account, there can 
be no possible doubt or difficulty in re- 
plying to the question. The matter has 
in effect, though not in intention, been 
tested experimentally, and the experi- 
ments, when carried out under the most 
favourable conditions, have altogether 
failed. To show that this is so, I take 
the position of affairs before Schwabe be- 
gan that fine series of observations which 
ended in the discovery of the great spot- 
period of eleven years. Let us suppose 
that at that time the question had been 
mooted whether it might not be possible, 
by a careful study of the sun, to obtain 
some means of predicting the weather. 
The argument would then have run as 
follows : —“ The sun is the great source 
of light and heat; that orb is liable to 
changes which must in all probability af- 
fect the supply of light and heat; those 


changes may be periodical and so pre- 


dictable ; and as our weather must to 
some extent depend on the supply of light 
and heat, we may thus find a means of 
predicting weather changes.” The _ in- 
quiry might then have been undertaken, 
and undoubtedly the great spot-period 
would have been detected, and with this 
discovery would have come that partial 
power of predicting the sun’s condition 
which we now possess,—that is, the 
power of saying that in such and sucha 
year, taken as a whole, spots will be nu- 
merous or the reverse. Moreover, mete- 
orological observations conducted simul- 
taneously would have shown that, as the 
original argument supposed, the quantity 
of heat supplied by the sun varies to a 
slight degree with the varying condition 
of the sun. Corresponding magnetic 
changes would be detected; and also 
those partial indications of a connection 
between phenomena of wind and rain and 
the sun’s condition which have been indi- 
cated above. All this would be exceed- 


ingly interesting to men of science. But, 
—supposing all this had been obtained 
at the nation’s expense, and the promise 
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had been held out that the means of 
predicting weather would be the reward, 
the non-scientific tax-paying community 
might not improbably inquire what was 
the worth of these discoveries to the na- 
tion or to the worid at large. Be it un- 
derstood that I am not here using the cué 
dono argument. As a student of science, 
I utterly repudiate the notion that before 
scientific researches are undertaken, it 
must be shown that they will Aay. But 
it is one thing to adopt this mean and 
contemptible view of scientific research, 
and quite another to countenance pro- 
jects which are based ad initio upon the 
ground that they will more than repay 
their cost. Now, I think, if the nation 
made the inquiry above indicated, and 
under the circumstances- mentioned, it 
would be very difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply. The tax-payers would say, 
“We have supplied so many thousands 
of pounds to found national observatories 
for the cultivation of the physics of sci- 
ence, and we have paid so many thou- 
sands of pounds yearly to the various 
students of science who have kindly 
given their services in the management 
of these observatories ; let us hear what 
are the utilitarian results of all this out- 
lay? We do not want to hear of scien- 
tific discoveries, but of the promised 
means of predicting the weather.” The 
answer would be, “ We have found that 
storms in the tropics are rather more nu- 
merous in some years than others, the 
variations having a period of eleven years ; 
we can assert pretty confidently that auro- 
ras follow a similar law of frequency ; 
south-west winds blow more commonly 
at Oxford, but less commonly elsewhere, 
when the sun-spots, following the eleven- 
year period, are at a maximum; and 
more rain falls with south-westerly winds 
than with south-easterly winds at Oxford 
and elsewhere, but less at St. Petersburg 
and elsewhere, when sun-spots are most 
numerous, while the reverse holds when 
the spots are rare.” I incline to think 
that on being further informed that 
these results related to averages 
only, and gave no means of predicting 
the weather for any given day, week, or 
month, even as respects the unimportant 
points here indicated, the British tax- 
payer would infer that he had thrown 
away his money. 1 imagine that the army 
of observers who had gathered these not- 
able results would be disbanded rather 
unceremoniously, and that for some con- 
siderable time science (as connected, at 
any rate, with promised “ utilitarian ” re- 
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sults) would stink in the nostrils of the 
nation. 

But this is very far indeed from being 
all. 
is nothing. Astronomers £xzow the great 
spot period; they have even ascertained 
the existence of louane and shorter peri- 
ods less marked in character; and they 
have ascertained the laws according to 
which other solar features besides the 
spots vary in their nature. It is certain 
that whatever remains to be discovered 
must be of a vastly less marked charac- 
ter. If then the discovery of the most 
striking law of solar change has led to 
no results having the slightest value in 
connection with the problem of weather- 

rediction, if periodic solar changes of a 
ess marked character have been detected 
which have no recognizable bearing on 
weather changes, what can be hoped 
from the recognition of solar changes 
still more recondite in their nature? It 
is incredible that the complex phenome- 
na involved in meteorological relations 
regarded as a whole, those phenomena 
which are but just discernibly affected by 
the great sun-spot period, should respond 
to changes altogether insignificant even 
when compared with the development 
and decay of a single small sun-spot. It 
appears to me, therefore, that it is the 
duty of the true lover of science to indi- 
cate the futility of the promises which 
have been mistakenly held out; for it 
cannot be to the credit of science, or ul- 
timately to its advantage, if government 
assistance be obtained on false pretences 
for any branch of scientific research. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE STATE AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

One of the most striking features of 
our times is the general and unquestion- 
ing belief that the essentials of political 
life are altered because its forms have 
undergone so complete a change during 
the last fifty years. Not more than half 
a century has elapsed since England 
abandoned her attitude of oppugnance 
and exclusion toward the Roman Church, 
and yet the present generation is quite at 
a loss to understand a political situation 
very analogous to our own in past times 
—a situation which is now engrossing 
the attention of every continental poli- 
tician. Germany and-Switzerland seem 
to be almost exactly in the same position 


Nay, we may almost say that this | 
| because they did not actas the English and 
| the Dutch did two centuries ago. 
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with regard to Rome in which England 
found herself in the time of Elizabeth 
and James I. And Germany and Swit- 
zerland are in this dilemma now simply 


There 
are questions the solution of which may 
be postponed, but the day arrives when 
they must be solved, and the longer the 
solution is delayed the more difficult it 
becomes. Among these unavoidable 
questions none requires to be met with 
more courage than that of the relations 
between the Roman Church and those 
States in which the majority is Protest- 
ant. Nor is the question to be disposed 
of by any general abstract principle, such 
as the principle of absolute religious lib- 
erty. Germany and Switzerland are not 
in the position of wholly Catholic na- 
tions, like Italy, France, and Belgium, 
nor in that of entirely Protestant coun- 
tries, such as the United States or Swe- 
den. They are, in fact, in very much the 
same condition that Holland and Eng- 
land were in at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century. Before granting ab- 
solute liberty they must put the author- 
ity of the State above all contest. As 
they neglected to do so, or were unable 
to do so, two hundred years since, they 
must venture on it now; for they have 
to deal with an enemy as daring as he is 
powerful. 

The Catholic Church, indeed, is one of 
those organisms for which our abstract 
and absolute formulas are completely in- 
adequate, both in theory and practice. 
Its long duration, its powerful organiza- 
tion, its numerous officers, its wealth, its 
universality, would make of it a most 
dangerous enemy under all conditions. 
And there happen to be two circumstan- 
ces which necessarily bring this organi- 
zation into conflict, sooner or later, with 
the national and secular interests of ev- 
ery State. These two circumstances are 
the supreme sovereignty of the Pope — 
that is to say, of a foreigner residing ina 
foreign country — and the celibacy of the 
priests. The one makes every Catholic 
priest the subject of a higher power than 
the laws of his country; the second frees 
him of every consideration of worldly in- 
terest, enlisting him in the service of an 
abstract ideal, an ideal which is the ne- 
gation of the State. The contest may 
slumber for awhile, as it has done in Ger- 
many since the Thirty Years’ War, out 
of sheer exhaustion, or as it does just 
now in England, because the Roman 
Church is as yet too weak to exhibit its 
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ultimate pretensions; but as soon as | framed at Berlin for the struggle against 
some energetic man gets the upper hand | Rome, the sole aim of which is to bring 
at Rome, and finds his ecclesiastical | the Catholic clergy again under the con- 
army ready for war, the conflict must in- | trol of common law from which they had 
evitably break out again. The struggle | silently crept away, declaring themselves 
once begun, the well-convinced or well-| suddenly and noisily emancipated from 
disciplined soldier of an abstract ideal, |its rule, and to counterbalance the inju- 
his feelings unhampered by wife and/rious influence of celibate: and school 


child, will not pay the slightest regard to The common law in Ger- 
j man — whether wisely or unwisely it is 
; not for us to decide — exacts from every 
| citizen who proposes to enter any profes- 
| Sional career, be it that of a physician, a 
‘lawyer, a clergyman, a tutor, or a civil 
| Official, a course of from two to four 
| years of university study. To this rule 
‘the Catholic clergy cheerfully submitted 
jin those balmy days when religious strife 
slumbered in Germany —that is to say 
| from 1638 to :830 or thereabout. But 
when the Roman Church began to lift 
jher head and take the offensive against 
all opponents —viz., about 1835— the 
universities where future priests had 
mixed with future clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, and professors, and saw a good 
deal of real life, began to be abandoned. 
Everywhere seminaries were founded 
where the future apostle was seques- 
tered, from the age of ten or twelve up 
to twenty or twenty-one, when he defi- 
nitely took orders, from all contact with 
the world. This system, which had long 
before killed the Faculties of Catholic 
theology — nay, Catholic theology itself 
—in France and Italy, worked admirably 
in Germany and soon showed its results — 
sooner, indeed, and more strikingly than 
was agreeable to the bishops; who in 
1870, when they were still struggling for 
their independence against Rome, found 
themselves abandoned by the low clergy 
educated in the seminaries, as well as by 
the Governments, and finally obliged to 
surrender. The good old German Pfarrer 
of the Hermesian school, such as the Fac- 
ulties formed him, who heartily blessed 
a mixed marriage, even when the children 
were not to be brought up in the Catho- 
lic Church, has become a myth, in Ger- 
many. The pulpits are filled there now- 
adays with fanatic young priests, who 
dictate their will to the too supple and 
submissive bishops. 

Events will show whether Germany is 
in time to return to her traditional sys- 
tem of national education with regard to 
the priests. It is, perhaps, more feasible 
there than it would be in a countr 
where the Faculties of Catholic theol- 
ogy are legally suppressed, as in Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, or virtually dead, as 


any considerations except such as are im- 
posed upon him by the only authority he 
acknowledges in the last resort. The 
question therefore is not so much 
whether the State has a right to set aside 
the rules of jus gentium in its war with 
the Roman Church, as whether it is 
expedient and useful to put them aside. 
The English and Dutch Governments 
had an undoubted right to deny all polit- 
ical and civil functions to the members 
of a Church which confessedly plotted, 
here for the delivering over of the coun- 
try to Spanish oppression, there for the 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty. But 
did they act wisely in exerting the right ? 
The examples of Austria, Bavaria, and 
Belgium — where the contrary policy pre- 
vailed, with the result that those countries 
were entirely won by the priests in less 
than fifty years —seem to give a signifi- 
cant answer to that question ; and the 
success of England and Holland in main- 
taining their integrity and their inde- 
pendence must necessarily persuade the 
Germans and Swiss to follow a similar 
policy, when Poles and Alsatians on the 
one side, and the Sonderbund cantons 
on the other, are supported by the Ro- 
man Church in attempts to impair the in- 
tegrity of the German and Swiss States. 
However, times are changed—not in 
substance assuredly, but certainly in 
form and habit; so that a thorough and 
consistent measure of expulsion and ex- 
clusion cannot be applied to the enemy. 
The means of intercourse are too mani- 
fold and too free to make any such 
measure possible, if it were desirable. 
The expulsion of Monsignor Mermillod 
and the Bernese curates from Switzer- 
land, of the Jesuits “and similar orders ” 
(as the very elastic text of the German 
law has it) from the Empire, are acts 
which not only jar on our modern conven- 
tional ideas of toleration, but they will 
prove totally ineffectual, and worse: 


they will give the glory of martyrdom to 
the happy victims, while to the Swiss 
Governments, and to the passionate 
statesman who governs Germany, they 
will bring the odium of persecution. 

It is not so, however, with other laws 


discipline. 
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in Paris and Toulouse, in Bologna and 
Padua. In Germany, indeed, the inter- 
ruption has been one of thirty years only, 
and the Faculties are as yet complete in 
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land against Rome and the Jesuits, as 
well as between the different conditions 
of Continental States both among them- 
selves and as compared with England. 


One thing is certain, hostilities have com- 
menced, and there is no ground of com- 
promise. Neither the hot temper and 
iron will of Prince Bismarck, nor the in- 
toxication of Rome nor the logical abso- 
lutism of the Company of Jesus are 
likely to yield. Already most of the sem- 
inaries are closed in Germany, and most 
of the clergy have solemnly declared 
that they will not submit to the new laws. 
It may be as well that the spectators of 
the duel should have a clear idea of its 
provocations. 


their teaching personnel, It is an experi- 
ment to be made; and we think, on the 
whole, and under the special conditions 
of Germany, which differ so widely from 
ours, it is a promising experiment. It 
has, indeed, three great advantages in its 
favour: it is in accordance with the 
spirit and traditions of the country ; it is 
in harmony with the laws of the country ; 
and it has successfully worked there for 
more than two hundred years. At any 


rate, English observers ought to distin- 
guish between the two sets of laws re- 
cently framed in Germany and Switzer- 








STONEHENGE. — The first idea which strikes | trace that this outer circle is inclosed by a 
ou, after traversing the vast undulating plain| double mound or ditch, circular in form, and 
tween the Druids’ oak and Stonehenge, is | that there is an avenue leading from the north- 
disappointment at the diminutive appearance | east, bounded by a small mound or ditch. But 
which the scene presents; but when you come covered as these are by turf, which has appar- 
to consider the situation, and afterwards to | ently not been either turned over by the plough 
measure the enormous size of the stones, you | or touched by any implement for a long period 
learn that it is the circumstance of the isola-| of time, you might pass the place, and never 
tion of these stone circles which makes them | observe their traces unless you had been told 
appear so small. There are,in all the two|of them. The measurements given of the 
separate circles, and the centre, the oval, | outer mound are 15 feet high, ditch jo feet 
which contains the altar, as well as the huge | broad, the whole 1,009 feet in circumference; 
stones at the entrance, according to my compu- | and the avenue is 594 yards in length. Ona 
tation, ninety-one stones. The largest stones, | very fine day, what with the purity of the at- 
by far, are those in the central oval, they be-| mosphere, the intense feeling of solitariness 
ing from 16 to 22 feet in height, standing in| which you experience when you look around 
pairs, and with the imposts over them, in the | you and see nothing in the horizon except this 
form which in some countries has the name of | ancient fane, the scene is one that you love to 
Druids’ altars, and in others cromlechs, and | linger on. There is a firmness and an elas- 
which we may call trilothons. It is very evi-| ticity in the turf that allows of your walking 
dent that all the stones in the different circles | round and round the different stones without 
did stand in this form; but in the smaller cir- | feeling the least wearied. Next to the sea air, 
cle, where the remaining stones are nineteen, that which you inhale on such an extensive 
of which only eleven are standing, you see no | down as this, where the sweets of the wild 
trilothons; and in the outer circle, where the flowers also are so prevalent, makes the scene 
stones are from 13 to 20 feet in height, and| most enjoyable. Then, when you come to 
which is a’,out 8 feet distant from the inner | consider the lapse of centuries that must have 
one, you see five complete trilothons and sev- | passed over this wondrous pile, whose perma- 
enteen of the large upright stones erect, as|nence has been so well provided for by the 
well as seven of the upright stones and eight | nature of the ground it is situated on, your 
of the upper stones lying prostrate. These | mind is filled with reflections upon the deeds 
stones, it is almost universally agreed, must | and the events which it has been witness to. 
have come from Marlboro’ Downs; but when | No doubt many a tale of horror has had its 
you consider the distance and the primitive | culmination within these precincts. No doubt 
means of conveyance which the Ancient Brit- Many a hideous sacrifice has been perpetrated 
ons could alone have used, you are brought to here, — whether it had been dedicated to Baal 
the conviction that many thousand hands must} or Ashteroth, or the barbaric rites, equally 
have been employed upon this work, but by! cruel, of the Druids have been enacted here by 
what contrivance they raised the imposts and | those hoary priests of whom history has given 
mortised them firmly in the uprights, so as to} us such a hazy narrative. — Colburn’s New 
form the trilothons, is still an enigma. The | Monthly Magazine. 
outer circle is 108 feet in diameter; you can 





